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APPENDIX 


TO THE 
MONTHLY REVIEW, 


VoLuME the ForTY-NINTH. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


ArT. I. 

Voyage al’ Ule de France, {Sc.—A Voyage to the Ifle of France, the 
[fle of Bourbon, the Cape of Good Hope, &c. with new Obferva- 
tions on Nature and Mankind. By an Officer in the French Ser- 
vice. Svo. 2Vols, Amfterdam. 1773. 


HESE volumes confift of a feries of Letters written by 

the Author to his friends, during his Refidence in the 
feveral places of which he fpeaks. The obfervations they con- 
tain, are natural and,moral. The native plants and animals 
of each ifland, with its prior and its prefentitate, and the ge- 
nius and manners of its inhabitants, are refpectively defcribed : 
and what particularly recommends, we had almoft faid, endears 
the Author to his Readers, is the fingular humanity.with which 
he protefts againft the fufferings of the poor black flaves. ¢ I 
truft, fays he, I fhall not be found altogether ufelefs to the in- 
terefis of human nature, if the imperfect picture I have drawn 
of the fufferings of the unfortunate negroes may be a means of 
faving them a fingle whipping!’ He laments that the Euro- 
peans, who, in their own country, exclaim againt defpotilfm, 
and write fuch fine treatifes on morals, do not * relax ia their 
tyranny and barbarity to the Indians.’ 

This Traveller poffefles one quality, which no writer of tra- 
vels ought to want,—abilitics for defcription. It is in proportion 
to thefe that a book of travels will always be found good or 
bad; and from thefe Mr. .Brydone’s account of Aitna, and, in- 
deed, ,his whole book, derives its principal. excellence. 

Our Author’s account of the ftorm in the’ Mofambic chan- 
nel, is moft tremendous! It is horrible, beyond expreffion ! 
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We-fee it ; we arc.in the ftorm; thunders that more than ften 
the ear,—that ftun the foul! the dark depth of night admitting 
dreadful avenues of day through the almoft inceffant lightning ! 
the mortal wave, feen advancing through this infernal medium, 
in fhape and bulk a monftrous mountain, its head in the fkies, 
{caled on its heaving fides by fmaller hills,—feen ftill advancing ; 
*tis—death and horror! ’tis upon us!—We want fea-terms 
to give the minutie of the Voyager’s defcription, but fuch are 
the ideas it excites in us. | 

One would naturally fuppofe that it muft be fome very de- 
firable port that could induce a man to encounter the horrors 
of the Mofambic ; but the Ifle of France isa miferable place. 
We fcarce need to inform our Readers that it is the fame ifland 
which, in the poffeffion of the Dutch, was called Mauritius ; 
and that, when they obtained a fettlement at the Cape, they 
left it. France took the refule, and, in her genuine ftyle, gave 
the ragged portion the name of one of her moft beautiful do- 
meftic provinces, the Ifle of France, where ftands the glorious 
city of Paris, the fountain-head of politenefs, of the Beaux Arts 
and the Belles Lettres / 

It is not worth while to detain our Readers with a minute 
account of a region, of which Nature feems to have taken no 
account; for all’ her productions here are of the mauvaife 
Genie: 

No bird of fong to chear the gloomy defert! 
No animals of gentle loves enliven! 


It is an obfervation of the good Plutarch, who was ever fpeak- 


‘dng and thinking well of the intentions of Providence, that the 


contraft of good and evil in life, like difcords in mufic, is pro- 
ductive of harmony. Inftruments, it muft be owned, are com- 
mon, but fkilful muficians are few. ‘The poor inhabitants of 
the Ifle of Franee feem to find but little harmony in their contra/?. 
This Ifle, we learn, when firft difcovered by Mafcareynas, 
was uninhabited. The firft French that made any eftablifh- 
ment upon it, were fome Bourbon planters ; who carried with 
them great fimplicity of manners, good faith, hofpitality, and 
even an indifference about wealth. But when the’ ifland 
came to be confidered as a medium for the Indian commerce, 
people of all characters rcforted to it. The laft war brought 
an inundation of bankrupts, ruined libertines, and cheats; 
who, driven by their crimes out of Europe, and out of Afia by 
the misfortunes of France, here attempted to repair their 
finances out of the public ruin, : 
« Difcord, fays our Autho:, now reigns among all ranks of 
people, and has banifhed from this ifland that love of fociety, 


which one would have expected to have found among a body of 


men 
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meri fut out from the reft of the world, in a fmall ifland, ¢ at 
the extremities of the earth.’ 

The truth, our Traveller avers, is, that this people, *a com- 
pound of different nations, hate one another moft cordially. 
Nothing is in eftimation here but tricking. To defcribe aman 
of fenfe, they tell you, he is. un homme fin, one who knows how 
to take you in. * This compliment of craft, furely, can {uit 
only foxes, All craft is criminal; but to that fociety which 
deems it an eftimable quality, it muft be in the higheft degree 
pernicious. —— 

‘ The people here are totally infenfible to every thing that 
conftitutes the happinefs of an honeft man. No tafte for letters, 
or the fine arts. The fentiments of Nature are utterly de- 
praved. If France has their regrets, it is not as their country 
that fhe has them; it is for her opera, and the girls of the 
town. Even the relative affections are extinguifhed. J was 
prefent at the funeral of a perion of confequence in the place. 
{ faw not one fign of forrow or fenfibility. His brother-in-law 
carelefsly remarked that the grave was not deep enough. 

‘ This indifference extends to every thing around them. The 
ftreets and the courts are neither paved nor planied. Their 
houfes are huts of wood that one might carry away upon a 
wheelbarrow. ‘Their windows have neither glafs nor curtains ; 
and it is not in all thefe fheds that you meet with a few poor 
moveables. 

‘ The lazy inhabitants meet, noon and evening, to ftockjob, 
and abufe each other. There are but few married people in the 
place, ‘Thofe who are not rich excufe themfelves on that ac- 
count. Others alledge their final intention to feitle in France ; 
but the facility of finding mi(trefles among the negro wenches 
isthe real caufe. Moreover, there is hardly any fuch thing as 
an advantageous match. A girl with ten thouland Franks is a 
rarity hard to be met with. 

‘ The greater part of the married people live upon their plan- 
tations. ‘Their women never come to town except to dance or 
to keep Eafter, Of dancing they are paffionately fond. When 
a ball is notified, they arrive by fhoals, in palanquios ; a kind of 
litters, fixed on long bamboos, which four blacks carry on 
their fhoulders, They are followed by four more, for a relay.— 
There is no poffibility of ufing wheel-cartiages, for want of 
roads.” 

The women, in general, we are told, have but little colour ; 
they are well made, and many of them are handfome. They 
have naturally a good deal of wit; and, if their education were 
not neglected, their fociety would be very agreeable, But, fays 
the Author, ¢ I have known ladies who could not read.. As 
they have, moft of thein, when they come to town, a number 
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of followers, the miftrefles of families, excepting at the ball- 
times, care not how feldom they fee them. When they aflemes 
ble, they do not enter into converfation. Each has fome pecu- 
liar pretenfion to fuperiority, either on account of the fortune, 
the employment, or the birth of her hufband. Some claim it 
on the fcore of youth and beauty. An European lady thinks 
herfelf {uperior to a Creole, and the latter frequently regards 
the former as an adventurer. In fpite of calumny, I believe 
them to be more virtuous than the men, who but too com- 
monly leave them for the black flaves. Female virtue, in fuch 
a region as this, is fo much the more laudable, as it owes little 
to education. It has, moreover, the warmth of the climate 
to contend with, fometimes the indifference of hufbands, and 
frequently the ardour and prodigality of the young mariners, 
If therefore the African Hymen has any complaint of infideli- 
ties, the fault lies with us, who have carried the manners of 
France beneath the tropic of Capricorn. 

In their domeftic capacity, the women are reprefented as 
poffefled of many eftimable qualities. “They are very fober, for 
they hardly ever drink any thing but water. ‘hey are remark- 
ably neat in their cloaths, Their drefs is muflin, lined with rofe- 
coloured taffety. They are paffionately fond of their childreng 
who run naked about the houfe almoft as foon as they are born. 
No barbarous bandages; they often bathe them, let them eat 
fruit at difcretion, and never teaze them with ftudy, or chas 
grin. In alittle time they grow ftrong and robuft. The na- 
tural temperament difcovers itfelf in an early maturity. I have 
feen girls here married at eleven. 

Education, we are informed, is here condu@ed on the fimple 
principles of Nature; or rather it is a blind purfuit of Nature, 
without any principle, which would leave them entirely ignoe 
rant of every thing ; but the vices of the negroes, which they 
imbibe with their milk, and the capricious tyranny they exercife 
from their infancy over thofe poor wretches, furnifh them with 
all the depravities of fociety. To remedy this evil, people of 
fortune fend their children betimes into France, from whence 
they return with vices of a more civilized and lefs dangerous 
nature. 

There are, it feems, in the ifland, about an hundred wo- 
men of a certain profeffion. Of thefe there are not. more than 
ten in the town. Towards evening. you vifit them at their 
houfes, on joue ou l’on sennuie. Precifely at eight a gun is fired, 
and every man departs to {up at home. 

Our fpirited Traveller employs his twelfth letter entirely on 
the negroes. The interefts of humanity are concerned, and 
we fhall fuffer him to plead them in his own way : 

¢ Among 
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‘© Among the reft of the people of this ifland are the Indians 
and the negroes. The former are the Malabars, of a gentle 
and tractable difpofition. ‘Thefe come from Pondicherry, and 
let themfelves to hire for a number of years. “They are almoft 
all artificers. They live in a fuburb called Black’s Fields [Camp 
des Noirs.} "They are of a deeper tinct than the iflanders of 
Madagafcar, who are the genuine negroes; but their features 
are as regular. as thofe of the Europeans, and their hair is not 
frizzled. ‘They are very fober, good ceconomifts, and remark- 
ably fond of the women *. They wear a turban on their heads, 
and long muflin gowns, large gold rings in their ears, and fil- 
ver bracelets on their wrifts. Some of them let themfelves to 
people of fafhion in quality of Pions, a kind of dometftic like our 
running footmen, except that he does all his offices with great 
gravity and fobriety. By way of diftinction, he carries a cane 
in his hand, and a poniard at his girdle. It were to be wifhed 
that fome confiderable number of Malabars were fettled on the 
ifland, particularly in the labouring department; but I never 
faw one that would apply himfelf to agriculture. 

© The blacks that are employed in cultivation are chiefly 
from Madagafear. You may purchafe a man for a barrel of 
gunpowder, firelocks, nets, and efpecially for piafires, The 
a price is never more than fifty crowns. 

‘ The negroes of Madagafcar have neither fuch flat nofes, not 
fuch dark complexions as the Guinea negroes. ‘There are fome 
of them mere /runets; others, the Balamboos particularly, 
have long hair. I have feen whites and reds. They are adroit, 
intelligent, fenfible of honour and graiitude. The greateft in- 
fule you can exercife upon a black, is to do an injury to his fa- 
mily ; they are not very fenfible of perfonal injuries. In their 
own country they apply themfelves to many little handicrafts 
with ‘great induttry. Their Zagaye, or half-pike, is very well 
forged, though they have nothing but ftones for their anvil and 
their hammer. Their linen, which their women weave, is 
fine, and well coloured. They throw it over their fhoulders 
in a graceful manner. Their heads are ina very orderly and 
regular Srifure, difpofed in curls and trefles with great art; 
and this is the tafk of the women. ‘They are paffionately fond 
of dancing and mufic. Their inftrument is the Tamtam, a kind 
of bow, to which a calibafh is fitted. They draw from it a 
foft kind of harmony, accompanied with fongs of their, own 


“. 





* By our Traveller’s leave, we have known, in England, fervants 
from Malabar, who in their perfons, indeed, perfectly anfwered the 
defcription he gives, but in manners were the reverfe; for they 
were neither remarkable for fobriety, ceconomy, nor fondne(s of 
women. 
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compofition, -Love is always the fubject. The girls dance 
to the fangs of their lovers. The fpectaturs beat time, and 
applaud the performance. 

‘ Thefe poor people are extremely hofpitable. A black, 
when on his journey, goes into the firft houfe that fuits his 
exigency, and, though unknown, the family fhare their provi- 
fions with him. He is neither afked whence he comes, nor 

whither he goes. It is the cuftom of their country. 

© With fuch arts and fuch manners they come to the Ifle of 
France. They are fet on fhore naked, except a rag that co- 
vers their loins. The men are. ranged en one fide, and the 
women on the other, with their little children, who ciing about 
the mother through fear. ‘he planter examines the whole, 
and purchafes fuch as fuit him. . Brothers, filters, friends, lo- 
vers, are feparated. ‘Ihey take leave of each other with tears, 
and depart for the plantation, Sometimes they are feized with 
defpair, and imagine that the whites are going to eat them, 
that they intend to make red wine of their blood, and gunpow- 
der of their bones. 

‘ In this manner they are treated: At day-break, three 
cracks of the whip are the fignal that calls them to work, Each 
man appears in the pla ntation with his mattock, where he 
works almoft naked in the heat of the fun. ‘Their food is 
ground maize boiled in water, or bread of the manioc. ‘Their 
cloathing is a ferap of linen. For the leaft negleét they are 
bound hand and foot on a Jadder. Their commander, armed 
with a pottillion’s whip; {tands over them, and gives them, 
on their naked pofteriors, fifty, an hundred, or two hun- 
dred Jafhes. Every lafh brings off a portion of the fkin. “rhe 
poor wretch, covered with his blood, is then let loofe. An 
iron chata is put round his neck, and he is dragged back to his 
work. Some of thefe miferable creatures are not able to fit 
down for a month after. The women are punifhed in the fame 
manner. 

‘ When they return at evening to their huts, they are made 
to pray to God for the p! ofperity of their mafters, and, before 
they go to reft, they wiih them a good night. 

There is alaw made in their favour, called the BLAcK 
Cope. This law ordains that at each punifhment they thall 
receive no more ef thirty Jafhes ; that they fhall not be 
obliged to work on Sundays; that they fhall have their provi- 
oan weckly, their ties yearly; but this Jaw is not obferved. 
Sometimes, when they grow old, they are turned adrift to get 
their living as they can. One day I faw one of them, who was 
nothing but fkin and bone, cutting fome flefh frem a dead 
horfe to eat. It appeared to be one fkeleton deyouring another. 

When 
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¢ When the Europeans feemed affefted, the inhabitants told 
them that, they did not know the blacks; that, they were fuch 
egregious gluttons, they would go out by night to fteal pro- 
vifions from the neighbouring plantations; fo lazy, that 
they were totally regardlefs of the interefls of their matters ; 
and that their wives were the moft wretched mothers, and 
fought rather to have abortive than honeft births. 

‘ The negroes are naturally of a joyous temper, but after 
fome years of flavery they grow melancholy. Love alone feems 
to be the folace of their fufferings. “They will do any thing to 
get awoman. ‘i hey generally prefer thofe that have pafled the 
firft ftage of female maturity. They fay, elles font mieux la 
foupe. They give them every thing they have. If their miftrefs 
is in the hands of another planter, they will go three or four 
leagues by night to vifit her. When they ‘are in love they 
neither regard fatigue nor punifhment. They have, occafionally, 
their midnight endenunen: ‘They dance beneath the fhelter of 
fome rock, to the melancholy found of a gourd filled with peafe, 
But the olimpfe of a white man, or the bark of a dog, puts an 
end to their nocturnal aficmblies. 

‘ They have their dogs too. It is well known that thefe 
animals, even in the darkeft night, know not only the whites, 
but even the dogs of the whites. They have the utmott fear 
of and averfion to them; and howl as they approach them, 
Their attachments are exclufively to the blacks and their abet- 
tors. On the other hand, the dogs belonging to the whites, 
adopt the fentiments of their matters, and, on the leaft fignal, 
fall with fury on the flaves. 

‘ In fhort, when thefe wretched negroes can no longer fup- 
port their condition, they fink into defpair. Some of them 
put a period to their lives by poifon or the halter. Others 
throw themfelves into fome petty boat, without fails, without 
compafs, without provifions. In this manner they hazard a 
paflage of two hundred leagues, to return to Mz rdagafcar. [ 
have known them land, be retaken, and returned to their 
matters. 

‘ In general they take refuge in the woods, where they are 
hunted by detachments of foldiers, negroes, and dogs. Plan- 
ters there are who make, on fuch occafions, a party of pleafure. 
They ase attacked with the fpear like wild bealts. When they 
cannot be reached this way, they are fhot. Their heads are 
cut off, and they are carried in triumph to the town on the 
end of a pole. “This is what I have feen almoft weekly. 

© When a fugitive negro is taken, he has one ear cut off 
and is whipped. On a fecond defertion, he is whipped, has 
one ham ftrung, and a chain faftened about his neck, Ona 
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third he'is hanged ; but this feldom happens, the mafters being 
unwilling in general, on fuch a fcore, to lofe their property. 
‘ Thave feen them hanged and broke alive. ‘They went to 
their punifhment with pleafure, and fupported it without com- 
laint. I have feen a woman throw herfelf voluntarily from 
the ladder, They cry that in another world they fhall find a 
happier life, and that roe FATWER OF MANKIND IS NOT SO 
UNJUST AS MEN ARE. 
© They have occafionally the confolations of religion propofed 
to them, and are, from time to time, baptized. ‘“Fhey are told 
that they are made brethren of the whites, and fhall g° to 
heaven. But they hardly know how to believe that the Euro 
peans fhould conduét them to heaven, whilft they are, they 
fay, the caufe of all their fufferings on earth. ‘* Before thefe 
Europeans came amongft us, fay they, we fought only with 
fticks, but they have taught us to kil] at a diftance with fire 
and balls; they have introduced war and difcord among us, 
that they may buy flaves cheap. We followed without fear the 
inftin€&t of Nature, but they have brought terrible maladies 
amongft us, which makes it now even dangerous fo to do. 
They frequently refufe us neceftary meat and cloaths, and beat 
us cruelly without a reafon.’ Of this I have feen many in- 
ftances. A flave, almoft white, threw herfelf ohe day at m 
feet. Her miftrefs made her rife early and watch late. If fhe 
chanced to fleep, fhe rubbed her mouth with ordure, and if 
fhe did not lick her lips, fhe commanded her to be whipt. She 
begged of me to folicit her pardon, which I obtained. Some- 
times the mafters of thefe wretches grant fuch requefts, and 
within two days double their punifhment, reckoning in tale of 
Jafhes what they had profefledly forgiven. A counfellor, of 
whom fome blacks had complained to the governor, afflured me 
that, though they were exempted from punifhment that day, 
the next he would have them flead from head to foot. | 
‘ Ihave daily beheld men and women whipt for having 
broken a pot, or forgotten to fhut a gate, their bloody limbs 
afterwards rubbed with vinegar and falt to heal them. I have 
feen them, in the excels of their anguifh, unable to cry any 
longer. —I have feen them bite the cannon on which they were 
bound.—TI ficken at the recital of thefe horrors—My eyes ach 
with feeing them—My ears with hearing them! Happy you / 
When the town gives you offence, you retire to the country; 
your eye is delighted with beautcous plains, hills, hamlets, har- 
vefts, vintages, a people that dance and fing ;—images, at leaft, 
of happinefs! Here { fee poor negro-women bending o’er their 
fpades, their naked children bound upon their backs, miferable 
creatures that tremble as they pafs before me. Sometimes, per- 
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haps, I hear at diftance the found of their tambour, but more 
frequently the found of whips cracking in the air like the report 
of a piftol, and the heart-rending cries of Mercy, Majfer, 
Mercy !—Iif I fly to folitudes, I find myfelf among rugged 
rocks, mountains that lift their inacceflible.fummits into the 
clouds, and torrents that ruéh horribly into the abyfs beneath. 
Winds that how] through favage defarts, the fullen found of 
waves breaking againft the fhores, the vaft ocean rolling its 
ftupendous waters to regions unknown to human enquiry ;—all 
thefe objects ferve but to cherify the melancholy ideas of feclue 
fion from fociety, and of exile. 

¢ P.S. I know not whether coffee and fugar may be necef- 
fary to the happinefs of Europe, but 1 know that they have been 
the fource of mifery to two quarters of the globe, America 
was depopulated to obtain room for planting, and Africa was 
depopulated to furnifh flaves for the cultivation. 

© We are told that it is our intereft rather tq cultivate fuch 
commodities as are become neceflary to us, than purchafe them 
of our neighbours. But as carpenters, tilers, mafons, and 
ether European artificers can, in their feveral countries, purfue 
their bufinefs in the heat of the fun, why fhould we not have 
white labourers here? But what then, you will fay, would be- 
come of the proprietaries ?— They would grow richer. A plan- 
ter with twenty farmers, would be in good circumftances, 
With twenty flaves he is poor. ‘They reckon here twenty 
thoufand flaves. Of thefe an eighteenth part are renewed: an- 
nually; fo that the colony left to itfelf, would in eighteen years 
be totally exhaufted. So true it is, that population depends on 
liberty and property, and that injuftice is the worft ceconomy. 

© It will be alledged that the BLack Cope was inftituted in 
their favour. Be it fo: the feverity of their mafters ftill exe 
ceeds the allotted punifhments; and their avarice withholds 
the provifions, the repofe, and rewards, that are their due. If 
the unfortunate creatures would complain, to whom can they 
complain ? Their judges aré often their greateft tyrants. 

‘ It is alledged that, without feverity, it is impoffible to ma- 
nage the flaves: you muft have punifhments and pains, iron 
collars with three braces, whips, blocks to bind them to 
the foot, and chains to go round their necks. They muft, in 
fhort, be treated like beatts, that the whites may live like men. 
~ € Can we wonder at reafoning like this? Where there is in- 
juftice in the principle, there mut be inhumanity in the con- 
fequence. ! ) 

‘ But it is not enough that thefe poor wretches are given up 
to the avarice- and cruelty of the moft depraved of mankind. 
They muft be the fport likewife of their fophiftry. 
| ‘ Theologiang 
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‘Theologians affirm that by a temporal flavery they procure 
a fpiritual liberty. The greater part of them, however, are 
purchafed at an age when they cannot learn French, and the 
miffionaries do not underftand their language. Befides, thofe 
that are baptized are treated like the reft. 

‘ They add, that they have merited the chaftifement of 
heaven by felling one another. But are we then to be their 
executioners? Let us leave the vultures to deftroy the kites. 

© It is a maxim with the politicians, that flavery is the au- 
thorized effect of war. But the blacks make no war on us: I 
allow that human laws permit this; but we ought at leaft to 
confine ourfelves within the bounds they prefcribe. 

¢ | am mortified when I think that thofe philofophers who 
have fhewn fo much fortitude in their attacks of moral and re- 
ligious abufes, have not once mentioned the poor negroes, un- 
Jeis in the way of pleafantry. “They turn from the view of their 
misfortunes. They talk of the maflacre of the Mexicans by 
the Spaniards, as if that crime were not the guilt of our own 
days; a guilt in which half Europe is concerned. Is it a greater 
crime at once to aflaffinate a people who differ from us in opi- 
nion, than to hold in living torments a race of men who labour 
for the gratification of our palates and appetites, our internal 
and external Juxuries? Thofe beauteous colours of flame and 
rofes that adorn our European ladies, their cotton, their fugar, 
their coffee, their chocolate, their rowze—all thefe the hand of 
the unhappy negro has prepared. Ye fouls of female fenfibi- 
lity! whofe bright eyes overflow at fcenes of theatric mifery, 
do ye ever confider that what contributes to your pleafures is 
wet with human tears, and ftained with human blood ?’ 

If there be any man who, on the perufal of this letter, feels 
not for the caufe of juftice and humanity, to offer him further 
arguments in their fupport would be fruitlefs. 

Qur Author, accompanied by two negroes, makes a tour on 
foot quite round the ifland, along the coaft; and in many 
places he reminds us of that moft deleftable book, RoBinson 
Crusoe! * In one part of this tour, fays he, we had: more 
than eighty miles to travel, through a defart. quarter of the 
ifland, where there were but two fetticrs. There it is that the 
Noirs Marons* chiefly refort. I ordered my people to keep 
clofe tome. My very dog, that always ran before me, did not 
now precede me more than a few paces. At the leaft motion 
or found he pricked his ears and ftopped. He was fenfible that 
we were no longer in the region of men. Thus we marched 
in good order, following the coaft, that forms an infinite num- 
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ber of creeks, On our left were the woods, where reigns the 
profoundeft folitude. A little above them rifes a chain of 
mountains, of which you can juft perceive the fummits. This 
is by no means a country for cultivation, neverthelefs we faw 
feveral polchers, trees that are brought from the Indies, and 
other proofs that fettlements had been begun. I had the pre- 
caution to carry with me fome bottles of water, and I did well, 
for I found the brooks entirely dried up. 

¢ On a fmall eminence I met with a black belonging to M. 
le Normand, with whom I was to halt, and whofe houfe was 
within the diftance of a mile. ‘This man marched before us, 
while I ftopped to enjoy the profpect of two feas. A moft 
charming fituation I thought this fora houfe! but there is no 
water. When I defcended this hill, a black came up with a 
flak of frefh water, and told me that I was expected at the 
houfe. On my arrival I found a long cottage covered with 
broad leaves. ‘che negroes of this fettlement were only eight 
in number, the family nine; viz. the mafter and miftrefs and 
five children, a young woman their relation, and a friend, The 
hufband was abient. 

¢ The houfe confifted of one entire apartment; in the middle 
was the kitchen; at one end ftores, and beds for the domef- 
tics ; at the other the conjugal bed, covered with a fheet, on 
which a hen hatched her eggs. Under the arbour were pigeons, 
and at the door three large dogs. On the walls hung their in- 
firuments of hufbandry. 

‘ I was really under no finall furprize when I found, in this 


miferable habitation, a very beautiful woman, She was a nas. 


tive of France, of a genteel family, and fo was her hufband. 
‘They had come to this place many years ago to feek their for- 
tunes, They had left their relations, their friends, theif coun- 
try, to live in this wild and folitary defart, whence nothing is 
to be feen but the fea, and the hideous precipices of the Adorne 
Brabant: yet an air of contentment and goodnefs fat on the 
countenance of this young mother of a family, which feemed 
to make every one happy about her. She was fuckling one of 
her children ; the reft were ranged around her, gay and content. 

¢ When night came we went to fupper, where every thing 
the houfe afforded was neatly dreft. 1 had no fmall pleafure 
in feeing the pigeons flying round the table, the goats playing 
with the children, and fo many different animals at union in 
this amicable family. Their peaceful amufements, the folitude 
of the place, the found of the feas, gave me an image of thofe 
primeval days when the family of Noah, fet down in a new 
country, aflociated with animals of the gentler Species, beneath 
she fame roof, and at the faine table,’ 
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We expected a more ample account of the [fle of Bourbon, 
as a place of more confequence than the Ifle of France, and 
containing at leaft five thoufand Europeans and fixty thoufand 
negroes. But it is only glanced at incidentally. 

There feems to have been a wonderful fimplicity of manners 
among the ancient inhabitants of this laft-named ifland. Their 
houfes were, for the moft part, unfecured. A lock was even a 
Zuriofity among them. ‘hey put their money in a tortoife-fhell 
that ftood over the door. They went barefooted. Their drefs 
was a kind of blue linen, and their food rice and coffee. They 
had fearce any thing from kurope. They were contented to 
live without luxuries, provided they were not without necefla- 
ries, “J his moderate ceconomy of life had all its attendant vir- 
tues, honefty in commerce, and a liberal principle in all pro- 
ceedings. If a flranger landed upon the ifland, the inhabitants 
came of their own acco:d to offer him their houfes. 

¢ The laft war in India made fome alteration in their man- 
ners, The volunteers of Bourbon diftinguifhed themfelves by 
their bravery: but the ftutts of Afia, and the military diftinc- 
tions of France, were introduced into their ifland. “Fhe chil- 
dren, richer than their parents, looked for more refpe&t. They 
loft the inclination for a life of happy ignorance. Inttead ‘of 
cultivating union of families and rural repofe, they went to 
Europe in queft of pleafures and honours. The fathers fend 
their fons to France, from whence they feldom return; and 
from France they reckon that about five hundred female adven- 
turers have come to the ifland in hopes of getting hufbands, 
and have grown old in all the honours of virginity.’ 

_ Jn our ‘Fraveller’s account of the wild animals that range the 
country about the Cape of Good Hope, we find the following 
obfervation. confirmed by the teftimony of M. de Tolback the 

vernor, M. Berg the chief magiftrate, and the principal in- 
habitants. We have all imaginable reipect for the teftimony of 
his excellency the governor, and for the veracity of the wor- 
fhipful chief magilirate, and of the principal inhabitants, at the 
Cape ; and our Readers, no daubt, will give to this account all 
the credit they can afford; 

¢ Atthe dittance of fixty leagues from the Cape are a prodi- 
gious number of young gozts. I have feen them in the Com- 
pany’s menagerie. ‘They have two little Brochets+ on. their 
heads. ‘Their hair is yellow, with white fpots. ‘“Vhefe ani- 
mals feed in fuch immenfe numbers, that the foremoft troops! 
devour the whole verdure of the country, and grow exceed- 
imgly fat; whilit thofe that follow find hardly any food, and 
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are temarkably lean. In thefe vaft herds they march till they 
are {topped by a chain of mountains; then they go back, and 
thofe behind, finding freth pafturage, recover their flefh, whilf& 
the reft, that were foremoit in the firft rout, lofe what they 
had gained. Thefe innumerable armies, which can never be 
tamed, or reduced into different herds, are always followed by 
large troops of lions and tigers, as if Nature had been careful to 
provide a fubfiftence for the moft ferocious animals. There is 
no reafon, to doubt the veracity of the perfons I have named, 
that there are actually armies of lions in the interior parts of 
Africa. Morcover, this account is confirmed by hiftory. Po- 
lybius tells us, that, being with Scipio in Africa, he faw a great 
number of lions nailed upon crofles, to keep the reft from in- 
vading the villages. Pompey, according to Pliny, had fix hun- 
ed in combat at one time, | 

°“" © There is a phyfical caufe which feems to have referved 
Africa for the ufe of the brute creation; and that is the want 
of water, which has prevented the increafe of men.’ 

However extravagant and fantaftical the Oriental tafte for or- 
nament may, in fome refpects, be thought, the idea which our 
Author gives us of a Chinefe garden is by no means unpleaf- 
ing: and perfectly accords, in feveral particulars, with the ac- 
count given by Sir W. Chambers ; 

¢ The people of China, fays he, generally chufe their garden- 
ground on the border of a flream. ‘They give the preference to 
the ground that is moft irregular, where there are old trees, 
large rocks and mounts. ‘They inclofe the whole with fences 
of unhewn rocks, thrown one upon another in the moft care- 
Jefs and irregular manner, fo that no juncture or arrangement 
fhould appear. Out of thefe grow tufts of hartftongue, bunches 
of blue and purple flowers, and lines of mofs of all colours. A 
{mall line of water circulates among the vegetables, from whence 
it makes its way in drops, or little falls from the rocks. Thus 
the fence, which with us is nothing but a dry wall, breathes 
life and frefhnefs over the whole inclofure, 

‘ If there be any natural cavity in the garden-ground it is 
converted into a lake, ftored with hth, bordered with turf, and 
furrounded with trees. ‘They carefully avoid every thing that 
has the air of fquares or lines—No appearance of mafonry. 
The hand of man, they think, fpoils the fimplicity of Nature. 

¢ The plain is interfperfed with tuits of flowers, and laps of 
meadows, where, here and there, you behold fruit trees rifing, 
of different kinds. ‘The fides of the mounts are planted with 
clumps of fruit and flowering fhrubs, and the tops are crowned 
with the moft luxuriant trees, whofe tufted heads forma ca- 
nopy for their matter, 
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¢ There are no re&tilinear avenues that difcover to you alf 
the objects at once, but eafy winding paths that bring them on 
your eye fucceffively. No ftatues! no ufelefs vafes! but vines 
Joaden with rich grapes, or bufhes of rofes. Sometimes you 
| find carved on the bark of an oranze tree an agreeable ftanza, 
\ or a philofophical fentiment on fome old rock. 
¢ This garden is neither an orchard, nora park, nor a pare 
terre, but a melange, retaining all the air and afpect of the coun- 
try. A Chinefe has no more idea of a regular garden than of 
a fquare tree. Every traveller tells you that it is with regret he 
| leaves thefe delightful retreats.’ 
We muft now take leave of our very fenfible Author, by no 
means unpleafed with the entertainment he has afforded us ; or 
| ‘unaffected by the defcription which he has given of the miferies 
H of our fellow-creatures. ) 








‘ A R T. II. 
Lettres a Monfieur de Voltaire, &c.—Letters to Voltaire, by M. Cle- 
ment. 8vo. Paris. 1770. 


HERE is no writer of the prefent age, whofe works have 

been fo generally read and admired as thofe of Voltaire, 

The old, the young, the grave, the gay, the divine and the 

politician, the {peculative philofopher and the man of the 

j world ; readers, in a word, of every clafs, and of every cha- 

‘racter, find much entertainment, and many things to admire in 

them. It cannot be denied, however, that, though there is much 

to admire, there is facevite much to blame in his writings ; 

| that he has contributed greatly, efpecially in France, to the 

: prevailing depravity both of tafte and manners; that he is 

far from being a perfeét model in any fpecies of compofition ; 

and that no writings are more obvioufly calculated than his, to 

promote a fpirit of libertinifm and infidelity. 

A critical enquiry, therefore, into the charaG@ter of Monfieur 

Voltaire, confidering him as a poet, a dramatic writer, an hifto- 

i rian, &c. carried on by a man of tafte and genius, cannot fail 

of proving agreeable to every friend to literature, good tafte, 
a and pood morals. 

The Author of the letters before us feems extremely well 

| qualified for conduting fuch an enquiry, as far as we can judge 

from that part of the work which is already publifhed. He pro- 
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\ pofes, in a feries of letters, to enter into a full examination of 
Voltaire’s works, not with a view to depreciate them, but to 
t fhew that he ought, by no means, to be confidered as the great 

| mafter of French literature and poetry ; that the wide-fpread and 
ik growing corruption of tafte in France, is principally owing to 
} him; and to point out the numerous blemifhes, in his betft poeti- 
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cal productions; blemifhes which, he fays, are owing to a paf- 
fion for bel-efprit,—the moft formidable enemy to nature and 
genius. Of the productions’of his dotage, however, he pro- 
pofes, out of tendernefs to him, to take no notice :_ they are 
only fit, indeed, to regale the giddy, the unprincipled, the liber- 
tine, and the debauchee. Like a generous and {pirited adver- 
fary, Mr.C. attacks him in his ftrong-holds, the works of his 
better days, when his genius was in its full bloom and vigour. 

Our Author’s letters are publifhed occafionally ; the three 
firft we have feen, and have received great pleafure from the 
perufal of them.. In the firft, M. Clement confiders Voltaire’s 
literary politics, and the influence they have had upon the taite 
and manners of the prefent age. Such Readers as are con- 
verfant with the modern French writers, will be highly pleafed 
with this part of the work, as it throws much light upon the 
philofophical and literary hiftory of the prefent times, and ferves, 
before-hand, to illuftrate many things that are occalionally men- 
tioned in the fubfequent letters. 

When you made your firit appearance on our literary theatre, 
fays our Author, addrefling himfelf to Monfieur Voltaire, the 
great men of the laft age were in their graves; but their me- 
mories were highly re{pedcted, and there were flill left fome 
happy geniufes, who were of opinion that no folid and durable 
glory was to be acquired but by following their fteps. You, at 
firft, feemed to be of the fame opinion; and your firft tragedy, 
notwithftanding its great faults, (pardonabie at your age) 
fhewed that you was in the right road; and led the public to 
entertain hopes that you would furpafs, or at leaft equal Cor- 
neille and Racine in the moft {plendid part of their career; but 
you went no farther; and Oedipus, if I miftake not, is your 
matter-piece, 

This fuccefs, at your firft fetting out, great and deferved as 
it was, dazzled your eyes, and infpired you, all at once, with 
the moft extravagant hopes. You no longer made the fame 
efforts to tread, with firm and fteady fteps, in the paths of your 

models ; but you indulged and gave way to the facility of your 
genius. ‘T’oo much confidence in your own itrength made you 
ftumble feveral times, and three or four tragedies, which fol- 
lowed your Oedipus, had either no fuccels at all, or met with 
that cold reception which they deferved., 

Your ambition was to be thought pofleficd of talents for every 
{pecies of compofition; you afpired to the fole monarchy of 
Parnaflus ; and, in order to fupport fuch ambitious pretenfions, 
you had recourfe to different means. ‘Ihe attention and the 
tafte of the public were to be withdrawn from thofe matfter- 
- pieces. which were its delight, and the fhorteft way of attaining 
this end was to difparage them. But this was not to be done 

openly ; 
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openly; artful management was neceflary. There were ftill 
left fome perfons of diftinguifhed abilities who were warm ad- 
mirters of thofe great men whom you wanted to difcredit, and ie 
would neither have been fafe nor prudent to provoke fuch for- 
midable adverfaries, Accordingly, you commended, at firft, 
with a very prudent modefty, both the great mafters of anti- 
quity, and thofe of the glorious age of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
It was :your boaft that you, took thefe for your models; you 
acknowledged their aftonifhing fuperiority ; but, on the other 
hand, you loft no opportunity of turning them into ridicule, 
and of endeavouring to corrupt the judgment of the public in 
regard to them. 

You. treated Homer as a filly prattling fellow, and gave the 
preference to Taflo. You laughed at Pindar, and fometimes at 


Horace, and efpecially at lyric poetry, which you have always 


affe&ted to defpite. ; 

After beftowing great encomiums on the Greek tragedians, 
you took care to infinuate that their manner is often dry and 
declamatory—In order to indemnify yourfelf for the general 
praifes you beftowed upon Corneille, Racine, and Boileau, you 
feldom failed to magnify their faults, or to afcribe to them, 
what they are not chargeable with. 

You preferred Lamotte to Roufleau, at a time when the 
public had forgot Lamotte—The high reputation of Crebillon 
was -very troublefome to you; you did not dare to give open 
vent to your jealoufy of a rival who was fo much applauded. 
You called him your mafter in public, whilft you were privately 
difleminating criticifms on his performances. 

You was the author of an anonymous work, now almoft.en- 
tirely forgotten, (Connoiffance des beautes F des defauts de la 
poéfie Frangoife, &c.) in which it was faid, in almoft every page, 
<< ——obferve, how much more fublime Voltaire is than Corneille, 
how much more pathetic he is than Racine, how much he fur- 
paffes Crebillon in ftrength and energy !—See how much more 
matural he is than La Fontaine, how much more eloquent than 
Bofluet, how much more elegant than Feaclon, &c.” 

Still, ‘however, you concealed your defign, while you was fe- 
cretly feattering abroad the feeds of thofe opinions. that were 
favourable to yourfelf, Had any one reproached you for your 
injuftice, for fo bold and.decifive a tone, you could have.cleared 
yourfelf by fhewing him paflages, in your writings,. which 
proved you to be of quite.different .fentiments. 

This ‘policy proved fuccefsful, and you pleafed:the different 
parties in literature. Some thought you:in the right:way, on 
account of ‘the frequent'and pompous difplay you madeof your 
love’of ‘good principles and good talte, while others, flattered 
themifelves that -you was-of their party, on account of. the fly 
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and malignant hints you threw out, with great dexterity, againft 
thofe of whom you entertained any jealoufy. 

At length, when you had no longer any thing to fear; when 
you perceived that the number of your difciples and admirers 
was increafed ; when you obferved that they trumpeted your 
praifes, and regiftered your decrees, you threw off the mafk, 
you laid afide all conftraint and diffimulation ; you exerted your 
utmott efforts to difcredit the antients, in order the more eafily 
to difparage thofe illuftrious moderns who gloried in imitating 
them ;—guolibets, plaifanteries, traduétions ridicules, tout vous 

ut bon, 

- You compared Efchylus to Calderon ; you traveftied the fub- 
lime paffages of the Iliad and Odyfley ; you faid that La Fon- 
taine was not one of the great geniufes of the age of Lewis the 
Fourteenth ; you told us that there was no enthufiafm in Boi- 
leau’s poetry ; you treated Rouffeau as a verfifier, who neither 
knew philofophy, poetry, his own language, nor the age he 
lived in, &c. &c. &c. 

You flattered yourfelf, that thefe new opinions, publifhed 
with a magifterial air, and fupported by the weight of your 
authority, would become laws in literature; and that the judge 
ment of the prefent age, and that of pofterity, being thus gra- 
dually formed upon yours, all other books would be buried for 
ever in the moft profound oblivion, and none read but your 
own. 

As to the prefent age, your expectations have not been dif. 
appointed. The number of thofe who examine, who think 
and judge for themfelves, is at prefent very fmall. ’Tisamuch 
fhorter and eafier way to retain your light and bold decifions, 
and, after you, to pafs fentence, without appeal, upon writers 
of the moft exalted genius. Accordingly, a thoufand echos 
have been heard repeating your different opinions ; verfes have 
been crowned at the academy, in which Lucan and Taflo were | 

referred to Virgil; and Boileau was treated as a writer with- 
out fire or imagination ; a party has been formed to raife Qui- 
nault to the rank of great poets, and to make him at leaft equal 
to Racine; we have feea mere geometricians fetting up for 
judges of poetry, and, with all the /ang-froid imaginable, lay- 
ing down the moft ridiculous precepts concerning an art as dif- 
tant from them as Euclid is from Homer, 

—He who has read your works, is thought to know every 
thing. The principles of good tafte are forgotten; the reade 
ing and the imitation of the illuftrious writers of antiquity are 
flighted and negle&ted, and thofe who recommend them are 
looked upon as pedants. In a word, Sir, you have feen the pre- 
fent docile age adapt your decifions implicitly, and form its 
tafte upon yours. Your literary opinions have produced fuch 3 
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revolution, and reduced us to fuch a degree of bad tafte, that 
nothing but an age of barbarifm and profound ignorance can 
make us forget fo many abfurditics, and reltove us to a capa- 
city of having juiter notions, a founder judgment, and a more 
natural taite. 

Happy would it be for us, were this general depravity cone 
fined to matters of mere talie and entertainment; thefe, tis 
true, are connedled with the glory of a nation, but they are 
not eflential to man; he may be deprived of them, without any 
lofs to his virtue or his happinefs. ‘The mortal blow that your 
writings have given to the morals of this age and nation, is a 
dieadful calamity, and perhaps an irreparable one, It can give 
no pleafure to a generous mind to prefent fo melancholy and 
deplorable a picture to public view; I fhall, therefore, only 
confider the fatal effects which your writings have had on the 
fair fex, and on the young and unexperienced ; for fuch prin- 
¢ipally are: the read@rs whom you have a right to pleafe, by the 
levity, and I will be bold to fay, by the frivoloufnefs, of your 
wit. 

] am at a lofs to account for it, but fo it is, that women, 
in general, preter a forward, filly, impertinent fellow, to a wife, 
ditcreet, and fenfible man. Two gentlemen, we fhall fuppofe, 
are introduced into a company of ladies, even the moff virtuous *, 
if you will; the one is poflefled of agreeable and elegant ta- 
lents, but fedate, referved, folid, and knows when it is proper 
to fpeak, and when to be filent: the other is bold, petulant, 
talks much, treats the graveft fubjects with indecent and illibe- 
ral drollery, exercifes his rallery upon thofe who are prefenty, 
caluminates thofe who are abfent, attends to nothing but what 
he fays himfclf, and is the firft to laugh at his own filly jokes ; 
the ladies will neither have eyes nor ears for the former; and 
though he may have fome fmall fhare of their efteem, yet they 
will ever, through I know not what ftrange propenfity, find 
themfelves moft favourably difpofed to the latter. 

Don’t fmile, Sir, this fable is your own hiftory. Your lively 
wit, your Jibertinifm, your bold and afluming manner, your 
decifive tone, the levity of your imagination, your free and fa- 
miliar humour, have turned the heads of the generality of our 
ladies. Such are the charms wherewith you have gained their 
hearts, and which render your works their chief ftudy and de- 
light. You have taught the moft dangerous of all lefions for 





* The Reader will bear in mind that our Author is a Frenchman, 
and may, probably, have formed his ideas of the fair fex from what 
he has obferved of his countrywomen. In England, fuch a coxcomb-: 


charaster as he has defcribed, would never be a favouzsite with the 
* mofi virtuous’ ladies. 
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them you have taught them to laugh at every thing, to turn 
into ridicule what is not fufceptible of ridicule, and to reafom 
upon what they ought to revere with humble and fubmiflive 
filence. 

In fuch a fchool they foon learn to fhake off all thofe prin- 
ciples that are fo uneafy and troublefome to their fex ; to treat, 
as mere chimeras, thofe rigid laws of modefty and decorum 
which nature, they fay, has no more impofed unon their fex 
than the other; to analyfe their duties, and, tn conformity to 
our maxims, to reduce them to very narrow bound. ; to con- 
fider the @ominion of men over women as an abfurd and filly 
prejudice ; they Jearn to reafon and cir upon every thing; 
to be bcaux-efprits and phil-fophers ; to talk with as much levity 
upom the fy/tem of Nature as upon a novel or a play 3 to {peak 
upon the moft ferious and important fubjects. as they would 
upon an ariette or a fone; and to inflil their notable maxims 
into the minds of their children and domeftics, who receivé 
them greedily, and whofe underftandings and hearts are de- 
praved before they can well diftinguifh between good and evil. 

I am far from meaning to include all the Izdies in this cen- 
fure, which, unfortunately, is too well grounded, but which 
would be unjuft, without fome exception. There is fill, une 
doubtedly, a great number of ladies of refpectable characters, 
who cultivate thofe virtues which adorn their fex and condition ; 
who are free from that filly and indecent ambition of being 
thought philofophers and beaux-e/prits ; who read and ftudy, in 
order to know and to love their duty ; who cultivate their un- 
derftandings, in order to be eftablifhed in good principles; and 
who, without defiring to be free-thinkers, are fatisfied with be- 
ing vittuous women and reafonable creatures. 

I afk pardon of the reft for drawing a picture which bears fa 
ftrong a refemblance to the original. It is contrary, I well 
know, to the laws of French calls antry to tell ladies their fauless 
whatever they may he, or to mention difegreeable truths in a 
public manner ; but | beg of them to co: afider tha t, as they-ar 
ambitious of laying afide their fex, in order to become men 
and philofophers, they have placed us a little more at our cafe 
with them, and have given us a right to talk to them with ici 
referve, lefs gallantry, and a more ma: ily freedom. 

What I have faid of the ladies, may, in fome meafure, be ap 
plied to our youth, who receive their tone from the fair icx. 
They have fearce left collece when they comimence your dif 
ciples, and the fatal effecis of this’ firft ttep are but too viddle. 
They begin with defpifing all the falutary inftruétions they for- 
merly received ; call every thing pedantry that is not Jibertinifm 
and infidelity; and, in a little time, by treating every thing 


ferious as mere prejudice, they come to think themfeives pht- 
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lofophers, and call themfelves fo. They have no longer any 
moral principles to make them uneafy, no checks or reftraints 
upon their paffions ; and provided they can elude the laws, their 
confcience is perfectly at eafe. They talk upon the graveft 
fubjects with a levity that has nothing to equal it but their ig- 
norance. Low, infipid raillery, common-place jokes, hack- 
neyed bon-mots, fupply the place of arguments, even on the mof 
facred topics. If they attempt to reafon, it is with a conf- 
dence, a good opinion of themfelves, ftill more ridiculous, if 
poffible, than their pretended wit and humour. ‘They flatter 
themfelves that they comprehend the moit incomprehenfible 
things, though they remain ignorant of fome of the moft com- 
mon; they pretend to calculate, define, and know every thing, 
and yet entertain doubts concerning the moft obvious truths ; 
they defpife and forget their duties ; extinguifh the light of na- 
ture ; ftifle the good principles that were inftilled into them in 
the early part of life; perplex and confound their underftand- 
ings; lofe all fenfibility of heart, and every idea of virtue and 
morality. They become, in a word, ufelefs or pernicious to 
fociety ; hateful and troublefome to themfelves ; lofe all relifh 
for life, and at laft have recourfe to a halter or a piftol, in order 
to deliver themfelves from the infupportable burthen of living 
alone. 

What fentiments, Sir, muft we entertain of you and your 
philofophers, if fuch deplorable evils can only be imputed to 
the contagious licentioufnefs of your writings? But I fhall 
dwell no longer upon the horrid profligacy which the rage of 
impiety has introduced into our manners. Every good man 
fees and laments it. How many worthy and virtuous parents 
are there who, in the anguifh of their hearts, are weeping over 
the depravity of their children, and who have a right to impute 

to your works ? 

This is part of what our Author has advanced concerning 
M. de Voltaire’s literary policy, and the influence which it has had 
upon the tafte and manners of the prefent age; there is a great 
deal more to the fame purpofe in his firft letter, to which we 
refer our Readers. He concludes it with fhewing the means 
which M. Voltaire has employed to gct pofleffion of the literary 
fcepter, and the manner in which he has treated thofe writers 
who refufe to bow the knee before him. If what M. Clement 
fays be true, it is impoffible ta have a good opinion of M. de 

oltaire’s heart ; nay, if he is capabie of fuch low, pitiful, and 
iljiberal arts, as tho'e which he is charged with by our Letter- 
writer, his fondeft admirers muft even think lefs favourably of 
his genius; for he himfelf fays, and is words cannot but have 
weight with then— 


Un efprit corrompu ne fut jamais fublime. 
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In his fecond letter, M. Clement examines the characters 
which Voltaire has given of fome of the old French writers ; 
fuch as Rabelais, Marot, Montagne, Malherbe, Regnier, Voi- 
ture, &c. and his defign is to excite an attention to thefe wri- 
ters, whom it is great injuftice, he fays, to negleét, as they are 
much more deferving of regard than the generality of modern 
wits. ‘This letter, though not fo interefting to the generality 
of readers as the firft, fhews the Author to be a man of tafte, 
and of found principles in literature; and will afford peculiar 
pleafure to thofe who are acquainted with the works of Rabe- 
Jais, Montagne, Malherbe, &c. 

In his third letter, he confiders the charaéter which M. de 
Voltaire has given of Quinaut, Lamotte, and Fontenelle ; but 
we muit take our leave of him for the prefent, yet not with- 
out heartily recommending him to our Readers, as a fprightly, 
ingenious, and animated writer. R. 





ArT. III. 
La Politique Naturelle, Ou Difcours fur les vrais Principes du Govern- 
ment,—The true Principles of Government. By a late Magiftrate. 


8vo. 2 Vols. Paris. 1773. 


HE Author of this work is unknown to us; but he ap- 

pears to be a fincere friend to truth, to virtue, and to 
liberty ; and to be well acquainted with political fubje&ts. He 
writes in a clear, eafy,; and natural manner ; but he has ad- 
vanced nothing that is new, and the fame fentiments are often 
repeated ; yet the political principles and maxims which he re- 
commends to public attention, are fo impertant in themfelves, 
and Jock with fo friendly an afpect upon foctety, that every 
liberai-minded Reader will perufe what he has advanced with 
great pleafure. In regard to religion, it is very obvious 
what his fentiments are; it is but juftice to acknowledge, 
however, that he writes upon this fubject in a much more 
modeft and decent manner, than the generality of modern French 
writers. 

In avery fhort, but fenfible preface, he obferves, that the 
fcience of government is far from being dark, perplexed, or in- 
tricate ; that thofe who ftudy human nature attentively, and’ 
the great ends of civil fociety, will! find-nothing myfterious in 


it, but, on the contrary, a feries of truths intimatdy conne&ed, - 


a chain of principles as clear and certain as in any other branch 
of human knowledge. 

It is generally thought, continues he, that a reformation of 
abufes in government is impoffible ; and this maxim is fo well 
adapted to the indolence of mankind, that it is looked upon as 


indubitable ; accordingly, few citizens, and ftill fewer Princes, 
M m 3 think 
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think ferioufly of thofe evils from which they both fuffer, and 
in an equal degree. Let not good men, however, indulge fuch 
uncomfortable refle€tions ; let them attend to the calamities of 
their country,—not to heighten them by public confution and 
diforder, but to inveftigate their caufes, and point out the pro-~ 
er remedies; fuch remedies as are compatible with the good 
of fociety. Reafon, cool, deliberate reflection, knowledge, and 
alength of time, are neceflary to reform a ftate; paffion, ever 
impetuous and indifcreet, pulls down and deftroys, but never 
corrects or improves, Nations ought patiently to bear thofe 
evils which they cannot remove without additional mifery. The 
procrefs of political fyftems, to perfection, muft, in the very 
nature of things, be flow, and their improvement can only arife 
from the experience of ages, which will gradually ripen all 
human inftitutions, and render them more wife and happy. 
Let_the good citizen, therefore, communicate his ideas to his 
try; fet him comfort it, under prefent calamities, with the 
hopes of better times; let him direct its view to fome happy 
period in futurity, when princes fhali be weary of their abfurd and 
oppreilive icnemes, and their people of the yoke of bondage ; in 
a word, Jet him hope that the time will come, when both fove- 
reigns and furjects will no longer fufter themfelves to be guided 
by accident and chance, but will at length have recourfe to re- 
fiction, to reafon, and to equity, which are fufficient to put 
an end io al] thole calamities which fall fo heavy upon both. 
No nation can be happy, unlefs it is governed according to 
the laws of nature; and the laws of nature always lead to 
virtue, No fovereign can be great, powerful, or happy, unlefs 
he reigns with juftice over a wife and confiderate people. Thefe 
are the true principles of that focia! harmony which govern- 
ment is intended io eftablifh. Woe to that people, whofe lead- 
ers fhould look upon fuch maxims as feditious, or as a malig- 
nant fatire upon their political conduct, 
Our Author’s difcourle is diviced into nine parts, and each 
pat is fubdivided into a great number of fhort fections. In 
the firft volume, he treats of fociety, government, fovereignty, 
and {ubjeCtion ; in the fecond, of defpotifm and tyranny, liberty, 
politics in general, and the diflolution of ftates.—We fhall in- 
fert two or three {cCtions as a fpecimen of the work, | 
After faewing that /ociability is a natural fentiment in man, 
ftrengthened by habit and cultivated by reafon;—that man 
was born in fociety—that the laws of nature are plain, clear, 
znd intelligible to all the inhabitants of the earth, &c. he goes 
on to obfeive, that ignorance is the fource of all the evils of 
fociety ; let us attend to what he fays on this fubje&. 
It will probably be afked, ‘fays our Author, why thofe laws 
which nature renders neceflary, which reafon points out, which 
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every man finds within his own breaft, are fo badly obferved ? 
why they are conftantly violated by beings, whofe interefts, 
defires, and wants are the fame, and whofe happinefs is infe- 
parably connected with the obfervation of them? I anfwer, 
that ignorance and error are the true fources of al! the evils 
which arife in human focieties. Men are wicked merely becaufe 
they are ignorant of their true intereft, of the great end of unit- 
ing in fociety, of the fubftantial advantages that may be de- 
rived from fuch an union, of the charms of virtue, and even 
frequently of the very nature of virtue. They continue in 
their ignorance, and in their perverfity, becaufe they are de- 
ceived both in regard to their real happinefs, and the means of 
attaining it. Men are deceived in regard to their nature, which 
enthufiafm and impofture confpire to oppofe, and the voice of 
which tyranny endeavours to filence. They are deceived, by 
being forbid to confult reafon or experience, in the place of 
which, no other guides are fubftituted but phantoms, fables, re- 
veries, and myfteries. ‘hey are deceived, by having their at- 
tention diverted from them/elves, and from fociety, to mere 
chimeras, which they are told are to conftitute their fupreme 
felicity. They are deceived, becaufe every thing confpires to 
fill their minds with errors, falfe opinions, prejudices, and paf- 
fions, which engage them in conftant quarrels with each other, 
and make them imagine that doing mifchief is the way to be 
happy. 

It is not nature that renders men vain, wicked, and corrupt ; 
it is for want of knowing and attentively confidering the naturé 
of a being endued with reafon and fenfibilitv, and formed for 
fociety, that happinefs and virtue are fo feldom found upon 
earth. By a fatal and neceflary confequence of that ignorance 
of their real interefts wherein men are held, they conftantly 
miftake both the objects of their various paflions, and the paths 
which lead to true happinefs. 

Of focial Virtues. . 

Nothing but virtue can conftitute the happinefs of fociety. 
To abftain from injuries; to deprive no man of the advantages 
he enjoys; to give to every one what is due to him; to do 
good ; to contribute ro the happinefs of others; to affift each 
other—this is being virtuous. Virtue can only be what con- 
tributes to the utility, welfare, and fecurity of fociety. 

The firft of all focial virtues is humanity. It is the abridg- 
ment of all the reft. Taken in its moft extenfive fignification, 
it is that fentiment which gives every individual of our {pecics 
a right to our heart and affections. Founded upon a cultivated 
fenfibility, it difpofes us to do all the good in our power to our 
fellow-creatures. Its effeéts are love, beneficence, generofity, 
indulgence, and compaffion. When this virtte is confived 
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within the limits of the fociety to which we belong, its effects 
are love of country, paternal love, filial piety, conjugal ten- 
dernefs, fricndfhip, affeétion for our relations and fellow- 
citizens. 

Strength and a€tivity ought to be ranked among the focial 
virtues, becaufe they defend fociety or cftablifh its fecurity, and 
their effets are marnanimity, courage, patience, moderation, 


and temperance. ‘I yuic virtues which have the good of fociety 
for their obje& muft not be lary and indolent, like the chime 
rical virtues introduced by toipoilure, which often makes a 


merit of being ufelefs toothers. iuiciicS is a real vice in every 
affociation. 

Juftice is the true bafis of all the focial virtues. It is juftice 
which holds the ballance between the feveral members of for 
ciety, and keeps it in an equilibrium; which remedies thofe 
evils that might arife from the inequality that nature has efta- 
blifhed among men, and even makes it contribute to the genes 
ral good; which fecures to individuals their rights, their pro- 
perty, their perfons, their liberty, and protects them from the 
attacks of farce, and the fnares of treachery ; which obliges 
them to be faithful to their engagements, and banifhes fraud and 
falfehood from among men; in a word, it is juftice, which 
by means of equitable laws and a wife diftribution of rewards 
and punifhments, excites to virtue, reftrains from vice, and 
Jeads thofe to reafon and reflection who might be tempted to 
purchafe a momentary good by dvoing a lafting injury to their 
fellow-creatures, 

Of the origin of G:vernment. 

To pretend to afcertain the origin of the different forms of 
government among men, would be abfurd and ridiculous. It 
would be very unphilofophical to fuppofe that they were all 
formed in the fame manner, or to recuce them to one model. 
Different circumftances, different views, different paffions, in 
a word, wants varioufly combined and infinitely diverfified, muft 
have given birth to them; and a varicty of events muft have 
contributed to their fupport and eftablifhment. 

Let us try, however, to trace the progrefs of the human mind, 
and that of focieties in their inititutions of government; we fhall 
be in little danger of being miftaken, if we keep in view the 
general fentiments.of humanity, thofe ideas that are moft na- 
tural to our fpecies. 

Men, ftrictly fpeaking, have always been governed. This 
truth will not appear ftrange to thofe who pay even but a mo- 
derate degree of ‘attention to it. If man be the fruit of a fo- 
ciety, in which a tender care was taken of him in his infancy, 
and which his wants rendered neceffary to him in his advanced 
ycars, he was at leaft under the government of a father. What- 
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ever fyftem we adopt in regard to the antiquity of the world; 
whether we fuppofe it eternal, or only affign it a limited num- 
ber of years; whether all men have defcended from one, or 
whether the human fpecies has always fubfifted in a condition 
nearly fimilar to the prefent, there have always been focieties. 
There was at leait one family that acknowledged a chief, and 
this family muft in time have become fo numerous, that it could 
no longer be governed by one man. The power, the refpett, 
the fubmiffion that was granted to the firft father of a family, 
who was likewile the firft King, muft, have been divided among 
thofe who fucceeded him; may, muft have been weakened, and 
reduced to nothing. New interefts, new wants, and different 
circumftances, muft have produced difputes, wars, emigrations, 
revolutions, and have given birth to new focieties. On the 
other hand, general calamities, plagues, famine, earthquakes, 
and inundations, muft have fubdivided fome focieties, and driven 
from their antient habitations thofe who efcaped from them. 
Whatever was the fate of thefe wandering bands, torn from 
their original abode, they could never entirely have forgot that 
they were once under fome form of government. 

Thefe fcattered tribes being, after fome time, in a ftate of 
greater tranquillity, muft have thought of re-eftablifhing fome 
form of government, and they muft naturally have turned their 
eyes to thofe from whom they had received moft real advan- 
tages, and who, they had reafon to think, would be ftill fer. 
viceable to them. Goodnel and utility are the natural ‘titles 
for ruling over men, and fuch, undoubtedly, were the titles of 
the firft fovereigns, The farther we penetrate into thé dark 
night of antiquity, the more we are convinced, by the faint 
glimmerings of light which we have to guide our refearches, 
that the firlt kings, Jike the firft gods, were the benefactors of 
the human race. Oftris, Hermes, Triptolemus, &c. were chiefs 
and leaders of fierce and barbarous nations, which, after hav 
ing granted them fupreme authority during their lives, extended 
their gratitude beyond the grave, and reverenced thofe as di- 
vinities whom they had formerly obeyed as mortals. 

Men who had been expofed to violent enterprizes, and fud- 
den invafions from neighbouring focieties, united for mutual de- 
fence, and, in the choice of their leaders, they muft have caft 
their eyes upon thofe whom they thought moft capable of de- 
fending them. Bodily ftrength is the firft and the moft necef- 
fary of all virtues to a fociety formed by weaknefs and fear. 
Accordingly, Hercules, Thefeus, and almoft all the firft heroes, 
are reprefented to us as poffefled of extraordinary ftrength, of 
invincible courage, and fable acquaints us with their aitonifh- 
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The free choice of men muft likewife have frequently fallen 
upon prudence, wifdom, and virtue, but efpecially on that 
fpirit of magnanimity, that fuperiority of reafon, of abilities, 
and of knowledge, which bring the vulgar under fubjeCtion ; 
aftonifhed to find in their leaders refources which they looked 
upon as divine, becaufe they themfelves were incapable of them. 
Perfons poffeffed of fuch fuperior accomplifhments became the 
legiflators of focieties ; introduced order into thems; accounted 
for thofe terrible phaznomena which had affrighted and difperfed 
thern, taught them to worfhip the gods; proclaimed to them 
the decrees of heaven, and often mixed fraud and impofture 
with real benefits, in order to render their authority the more 
refpectable: Orpheus, Numz, Minos, the Incas, &c. were legi- 
flators of this kind. 

Still farther, feveral difperfed families may have united for 
their common intereft and mutual defence, without making any 
change in paternal government. ‘The leaders of different tami- 
Jies may have preferved an equal authority, and by their unani- 
mity regulated a fociety formed by the combination of fuch de- 
tached tribes. On this model ariltocratical republics muft have 
been formed. 

Many ftates, too, muft have been formed by violence and 
public diforder. Succefsful and daring robbers, affifted by other 
robbers, may have, with unprovoked hoftility, attacked peace- 
ful focieties, invaded their poffeffions, overturned their govern- 
ment and laws, defeated or maflacred their leaders, and fubfti- 
tuted themfelves in their ftead, while the aftonifhed multitude 
was obliged, with fear and trembling, to receive the yoke, and 
to bear it patiently. It was thus that Nimrod, Sefoftris, Alex- 
ander, and Clovis, founded new empires. 

Smaller focietics may have been joined to larger ones ; and 
this union may have been formed either voluntarily, or by force. 
In the former cafe, nations incapable of defending themfelves 
muft have courted the proteCtion of a more powerful ftate ; and 
fometimes too, the confideration of fuperior advantages enjoyed 
by their neighbours, muft have tempted fome focieties to re- 
nounce their independence, in order to obtain the fame adyan- 
tages. In the fecond cafe, the torrent of conqueft muft have 
fwept along with it reluctant nations, too feeble to refift, 
To conclude, focietics of equal power may have fometimes 
formed confederacies upon certain conditions, and united with 
a view to repulfe a power greater than either of them when 
taken feparately. Such was formerly the “:heam league; and 
fuch, at prefert, are the Swi/s, and the Unrted Provinces. \ 

In one or other of thefe ways muft we account for al] the 
forms of government upon earth. Hiftory furnifhes no exam- 
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ples of focieties making choice of leaders in any other way, Be 
this, however, as it may, nothing would be more idle or ufe- 
Jefs than to grope thus in the dark night of paft ages for the 
original fources of authority, were it not that flattery and im- 
pofture have ftrove to invent an ideal origin, in order to furnith 
thoie who govern mankind with titles to opprefs them. Vain 
titles! They vanifh at the appearance of reafon, which will 
clearly prove to thofe who confult it, that whatever were the 
motives, wants, or circumftances of focieties when they fub- 
mitted to government, they never could inveft their chiefs with 
aright to render them miferable, This is an eternal truth, 
which violence, impofture, and falfehood may darken and per- 
plex, but which they will never be able to deftroy. 

The foregoing extracts may ferve as a fpecimen of our Au- 
thor’s manner of writing, which is clear, eafy, and natural, 


without any refinement, or pompous difplay of erudition. R 
* 





ArT. IV. 

Oeuvres de M, Thomas, de L’ Académie Francoife. Nouvelle Edition 
revue, corrigte, et augmentée.—The Works of M. Thomas, of the 
French Academy, a new Edition, &c, 12mo. 4 Vols, Paris. 
1773» 

W YE have here an Edition of M. Thomas’s profe-works, 
much fuperior to any of the former Editions. The 

Eloges are carefully corrected, and fome of them confiderably 

enlarged, and the two firft volumes are entirely new, contain- 

ing the hiftory of literature and eloquence, fo far as they relate 
to panegyrics. This curious and entertaining fubject M. Tho- 
mas muit be fuppofed to be well acquainted with, and to have 
ftudied with care, having publifhed feveral Edges, which have 
been favourably received by the Public, wz. The Eloge de Mau- 
rice, Comte de Saxe, which was crowned by the French Acade- 

my ; the Eloge de Dagutffeau, which gained the prize in 1760; 

the Elsge de Duguay-Trovin, which gained the prize in 176¢ ; 

the Eloge de Sully, which gained the prize in 1763; and the 

Eloge ae Defcartes, which gained the prize in 1765. 

He introduces his Effay on Panegyrics with fome general but 
very pertinent reflections on praife, and the love of glory: 
part of what he advances is as follows: 

Praife, fays he, which is fo ardently defired, and fo lavifhly 
beftowed among men, neither is, nor poffibly can be, a matter 
of indifference ; it is either ufeful or pernicious, very noble or 
very mean. If it is an inftrument employed by felf-love and 
felf-intereft to arrive at riches and honours, or the flattery of a 
flave to deceive a man in power, it is contemptible; but if it 
is the homage which admiration pays to virtue, or gratitude 
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to genius, it is one of the nobleft things on earth, It renders 
genius more extenfive, gives wings to the imagination, and cleva- 
tion and dignity to the foul ; it ftrengthens and improves every 
intellectual, every moral faculty. The labours, the fublime 
meditations, the enlarged views of the philofopher and legifla- 


“tor are derived from it; it infpires the orator with eloquence 


to defend the rights of humanity, and the citizen with courage 
to fight and to die for the liberties of his country. 

Whence does the love of glory arife? from the very nature 
of man. As he is both ambitious and weak, a mixture of im- 
perfection and greatnefs, the efteem of others ts the only thing 
that can juftify the efteem which he endeavours to have for 
himfelf. It ftamps a value upon his Jabours. Infpires him 
with confidence in his virtues; fupports and encourages him 
under his frailties, and gives employment to the reftlefs activity 
of 4 nature, 

uch has been faid, againft the love of glory ; nor is this to 
be wondered at, as itis much eafier to fpeak againft glory than 
to deferve it. Would we know the effects of this pafiion? 
Banifh it from among men, and the whole face of nature will 
be inftantly changed—lIn reading the hiftory of arts and of em- 
pires, I every where fee fome men upon eminences, and below, 
the mob of mankind folowing at a diftance, and with flow 
fteps ; I fee that glory guides the former, and that they guide 
the univerfe. 

It has often been afked, whether a fenfe of duty alone might 
not fupply the place of fame and glory. The queftion does ho- 
nour to thofe who put it, but the anfwer is eafy and obvious. 
Make all governments juft, and all men truly great, and then 
perhaps glory will be ulelefs. Iam far from calumniating hu- 
manity ; there have been perfons, undoubtedly, who, in acting 
a virtuous part, have been influenced by a regard to duty, and 
by that alone, and who have performed great a¢tions in filence. 
a i in life, and forgotten after death, the lefs folicitous 
they have been about fame, the more they have deferved it. 
But let us not flatter ourfelves ; the number of thofe who tread 
the paths of virtue with firm and fteady fteps, without any 
other guide but reafon, without any other motive than the di- 
vine approbation, is very fmall, Men, in general, are natu- 
rally weak; their natural weaknefs is increafed by example, 
and the temporary advantages which too frequently arife from 
meannefs and vice. Sometimes they tread the paths of virtue, 
and fometimes thofe of vice, but have not courage or refolution 
to be uniformly good or uniformly bad. In fuch~a fituation 
they fténd in need of fome fupport, and when a paffion for 
fame is joined to a fenfe of duty, it chains them down to vir- 
tue, 
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To whatever caufe it is owing, whether to juftice, vanity, 
or‘intereft, honours have ever been beftowed upon great men; 
ftatues, infcriptions, triumphal agches, and efpecially panegyrics, 
which have been univerfal. [intend to thew in this eflay, what 
panegyrics have been in different ages and nations; on whona 
they have been beftowed, and to whom they have been refufed; 
and how what was inftituted for the benefit of nations has 
fometimes proved their {courge by corrupting their rulers, [I 
fhall examine the character, and enquire into the merit or the 
meannefs of thofe writers who have cultivated this fpecies of 
compofition. I fhall trace from age to age the revolutions of 
eloquence and arts, and mark their declenfion or their progrefs. 
With hiftory for my guide, I fhall frequently enquire into the 
characters of thofe who have been praifed, in order to form a 
better judgment of the genius of the panegyrift, and the {pirie 
of the times, and fhall conclude the effay with fome general re- 
fietions upon that fpecies of eloquence which appears to me to 
be beft adapted to panegyric.——— 

Such is the view M. Thomas gives of his defign in this 
eflay, which, our Readers will readily perceive, opens a wide 
field for entertainment. Heroes and tyrants, orators, philofo- 
phers, and politicians pafs in review before them ; many of the 
nobleft, and many of the meaneft actions, ‘that ever honoured 
or difgraced human nature, are placed before thelr eyes; the 
{pisit and genius of different ages and nations is diftin@ly marked, 
together with the charaGers of the moft celebrated panegyrifts 
both ancient and modern. We travel with our Author through 
a vaft extent of country, fome parts of which are rich and fers 
tile, others overgrown with rank and poifonous weeds; and 
fome are quite barren and uncultivated. In one place we are 
delighted with the view of noble and ftately monuments raifed 
by genius and gratitude to virtue and public fpirit, in another 
we behold with indignation ftatues erected by flaves and flat- 
terers to moniters and to tyrants. 

As to the merit of the eflay, we fhall only obferve that he 
muft be a very nice and. faftidious critic indeed who is not 
much pleafed with many parts of it. The judicious Reader, 
*tis true, will not always agree with the Author in opinion, but 
an uniformity of opinion in matters of tafte is impoffible; he 
will have occafion too, though not often, to find fault with 
his ftyle, which is frequently turgid, and fometimes obfcure and 
affected. Upon the whole, however, the Eflay has a very con- 
fiderable degree of merit; M. Thomas appears through the 
whole of it, to be a man of tafte and genius, a friend to liberty, 
and a lover of mankind ; and there are many noble fentiments 
in it, exprefled with great beauty and elegance, 

3 Panegyrics, 
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Panecgyrics, he obferves, derive their origin from the firft 
hymns that were addrefled to the gods ; according!y he fets out 
with a concife view of the hymns of the ancients, fhews trom 
what principles in human nature this fpecics of compofiuion 
took its rife, but confines his accounc of it to thofe nations that 
were unenlightened by the true faith. He ciofes this part of his 
f{ubjeét with the following reflections. 

The more a people is civilized, the lefs enthufiafm there is 
in their hymns. In the fiuft ftages of fociety, men are mok 
ftruck with the view of Nature, and confequently with the idea 
of a creating power, and this imprefiion is ftronger among 
thofe who live in the country, than among thofe who 
are fhut up in cities. ‘The reafon of it is obvious. In 
cities, man may be faid to fee nothing, to converie with no- 
thing, but with man. ‘Fhe objects which furround him, and 
fix his attention, are the magnificent buildings he has raifed, 
the metals he has drawn from the bofom of the earth, the riches 
he has brought from diftant countries, the different parts of the 
world united by navigation, in a word, every thing that is 
{plendid in the picture of fociety, of laws, and of arts; but in 
the country, man difappears, and the Supreme Power alone dif- 
plays itfelf. ‘There, the heavens are feen on every fide; there, 
the day makes a more majeftic, and the night a more awful ap- 
pearance. ‘There, the regular return of the feafons is more 
clearly and diftinctly marked. ‘The eye, whilft it views the 
vaft expanfe around it, is more ftruck with the immenfity of 
the univerfe, and with that invifible power which formed and 
govenns it. It is not at all furprifing, therefore, that the beau- 
ties, of nature were more fenfibly felt, and that the fongs of 
praife and adoration addrefled to the invifible powers were, in 
the early ages of the world, when almoft all men were fhep- 
herds, efpecially in the fine climates of the Eaft, marked with 
a character which is. now no where to be found. In the Weft, 
particularly in great part of modern Europe, we were at firft, 
almoft all of us, akind of favages without imagination, fhut 
up in forefts, and under a cloudy fky. | Afterwards, a conjunc- 
ture of extraordinary circumftances, and the mixture of various 
nations, rendered us both corrupt and barbarous. At laft, we 
are become both corrupt and polite. It is eafy to perccive that, 
in each of thefe periods, religious Eloges muft be feeble and frix 
gid. Our fole merit, at prefent, is a little purity of ftyle in a 
fpecies of compofition, of all others, the moft fufceptible of 
force,and energy, and which, like the picture ef Nature, fhould 
be marked with grandeur and {ublimity. , 

TEhbefe reflections are very ingenious, and, in general, very 
juft ; we cannot agree with our Author, however, in what he 
iays concerning modern hymns or religious Eloges, viz. that 
they have sothing to reegmmend them but purity of flyle. He 
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muft, furely, either never have read, or not have fufficiently 
attended to the poetical productions of Milton, Young, Addie 
fon, Thomfon, &c. otherwife a perfon of his tafte muft have 
been ftruck with the noble and exalted fentiments that are to 
be met with in their hymns ;—but this by the bye, 

After treating briefly of panegyrics in the early ages of the 
world, and obferving that, in every nation, praifes were bee 
ftowed upon thofe who had done real and fubftantial fervices to 
mankind, he proceeds to confider the different forms of Eloges 
in every country where the arts have been cultivated. He be- 
gins with Egypt, the native land of wifdom and of fuperftition, 
famous for its magnificent buildings and laws, the nurfe of 
arts, fciences, and myfteries. “This country, it is well known, 
was the fchool of Orpheus and Homer, of Pythagoras and Plato, 
of Solon and Lycurgus. It gave to Rome its obelifks, to Greece 
its laws, to a confiderable part of the Eaft its religious inftitu- 
tions, and to many countries, both in Afia and Europe, its 
colonies and its cuftoms. It had vaft ideas almoft in every 
thing; its very ruins aftonifh us, and its pyramids, which 
have lafted four thoufand years, feem ta carry back the trae 
veller to the firft ages of the world. 

M. Thomas makes a few general obfervations upon the pub- 
lic and folemn trial after death, from which even the throng 
itfelf, in Egypt, was not exempted, and fhews the beneficial ten- 
dency of fo memorable an inftitution.—The panegyrics, fays 
he, which were pronounced upon this occafion were, in man 
refpeéts, like our funeral orations; there was this remarkable 
difference, however, that they were beftowed upon virtue, and 
not upon rank. ‘The hufbandman and the mechanic were en- 
titled to them as well as the fovereign. It was not, among the 
Egyptians, a vain ceremony, in which an orator whom nobody 
believed, talked of virtues which he himfelf did not believe, and 
affecting to be warmly interefted for what had long been the 
object of the public contempt and of his own, heaped harmo- 
nious and mercenary lies upon one another, and flattcred the 
dead in order to be. praifed or rewarded by the living. A ge- 
neral was not, celebrated for his humanity, when his charaéter 
was marked with. cruelty, nor a magiftrate for his ditinterefted- 
nels, who made-a: trafic of law and juftice. Princes them- 
felves, as wellas-their fubjects, underwent this trial, end they 
were only praifed when they deferved it. It is highly reafons 
able, indeed, that the tomb fhould be a barrier between flat- 
tery and the prince, and that truth fhould begin where power 
ends. Hiftory informs us, that feveral kings” of Egypt, wha 
had opprefled their fubjects in order to raife immenfe pyramids, 
were condemned after “death; and denied admittance into thofe 
very tombs which they themfelves had buils, When fucha 
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prince died, and the people were aflembled, thete appeared dif. 
ferent accufers to attack his memory. One came in a habit of 
mourning, and charged him with the death of his wife and chil- 
dren ; another came in chains, and complained of being de- 
prived of his liberty, though innocent. Thoufands of un- 
happy wretches made their appearance in rags, and faid, we 
were torn from our houfes and families to build pyramids and 
palaces, every ftone of which we watered with our tears. Men, 
women, and children, in vaft crowds, ftretching out their 
hands all at once, called aloud, faying ;—he occafioned the 
death of our fathers, of our brothers, of our hufbands, who 
all perifhed in an unjuft war; ye judges, when ye pronounce 
upon his character, think of the blood of our dune relations.— 
But when a beneficent and humane prince died (and many 
fuch, it muft be acknowledged, there were) while the priefts 
were enumerating his virtues, and celebrating his praifes in the 
prefence of the people, tears and acclamations were mingled 
with the panegyric ; every one blefled his memory, and, with 


, the moft genuine expreffions of fincere forrow, accompanied him 


to the pyramid, where his afhes were for ever to remain. 

It is three thoufand years fince this cuftom ceafed, and there 
is no country now upon earth, where magiftrates are appointed 
to judge the memory of princes. Fame, however, performs the 
office of this tribunal; its voice is the more awful, as it can- 
not be bribed; its decrees are irrevocable, and the impartial 
pen of the hiftorian tranfmits them to future ages. 

Our Author now proceeds to the Greeks, who of all the 
nations on earth, he obferves, had the ftrongeft paffion for glory. 
The falubrity of the climate, by its effeéts upon the imagination, 
marked their character with enthufiafm and fenfibility. Liberty 
exalted their minds. ‘The equality of the citizens made them 
fet a high value upon the opinion of each other; and as each 
individual might afpire after the higheft offices of the ftate, this 
flattered their felf love, and made them entertain a favourable 
opinion of themfelves. The public games and exercifes brought 
them frequently together, and made them well acquainted with 
each other’s charaéters. The great number of petty ftates ex- 
cited a fpirit of emulation in each. In a word, great interefts 
and vidiories gave them thofe elevated fentiments which afpire 
after renown. Upon returning from the combat, in which 
thoufands of Perfians were defeated by a handful of free men, 
was there a Greek whofe foul was not exalted and warmed with 
the love of glory ? Add to all this the particular inftitutions of 
each city, the public feftivals, the funeral games, the aflem- 
blies of all the ftates, the races and combats on the banks of 
the Alpheus, the prizes beftowed upon fuperior ftrength, ad- 
drefs, talents, and genius; kings mingling with the combat. 
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ants; heralds proclaiming the victory ; fathers embracing their 
vi€torious fons with tranfports of joy, and the country which 
gave birth to fuch citizens diftinguifhed by peculiar honours. 

Such was the ardent (enfibility of the Greeks for glory ; and 
this principle was cultivated with great care by the féveral 
ftates. No rewards were beitowed that could debafe. the foul, 
or give it a narrow and contracled turn. Taleats and virtues 
were never fo far degraded as to be rewarded with gold glory, 
and not intereft, was the unjverfal purfuit. Crowns, inferip- 
tions, vafes, ftatues—thefe were, the rewards of fuperior merit ; 
thefe produced heroes, dn Greece, which way foever a man 
turned his eyes, he faw monuments of glory. ‘The ftreets, the 
temples, the galleries, the porticos, conveyed ufeful inftructions 
tu.every citizen, and were fchvols.for’ public virtue. In. fuch 
a country, therefore, it is not at all furprifing that panegyrics 
were common. The Greeks, like the Egyptians, had funeral 
eujogiums, but they applied them ina different manner. In 
Egypt, where policy and religion were clofely connected, the 
principal view was to promote and encourage morality among 
all ranks of people: in Greece, which was compofed of free 
and warlike republics, their chief. tudy was to exalt the foul 
and infpire it with a contempt of danger and death. . Accord 
ingly funeral eloges were only granted, in the name of. the 
ftate, to thofe who loft their lives in its fervice. 

After thefe.general refleions, our Author proceeds to confi- 
der briefly the principal panegyrifts of Greece; and here Peri- 
cles, Plato, Demofthenes, Xenophon, Ifocrates, Lucian, &c. 
pafs in review before the Reader. M, Thomas points out fome 
of the principal beauties of thofe celebrated dialogues of Plato, 
which are real panegyrics upon Socrates, though they are called 
by a different name; and he makes fome very pertinent and 
{triking obfervations upon the character of that truly great and 


_excellent man., Qn this part of his fubje&t he dwells with plea- 


fure.g. and indeed the. writer or the reader, who in contem- 
plating fuch a character as that of Socrates, is not warmed and 
deeply affected, muft be utterly void of fenfibility, and dead to 


every, noble and. generous feeling. | 
.eeT-he death of Socrates, as our Author obferves, is even at 


this day more interefting than moft of the revolutions’ of ftates 


and empires, .which are little elfe than monuments of ‘ferocity 
or, weaknefs,. and the hiftory of which is, for the moft part, 
the hiftory of .cruelties committed by mercenary favages in the 


pay of tyrants... ... . : : : 
The curious traveller, fays M. Thomas, ftill goes to Athens, 


- (now, alas! fubje&t to a barbarous power) in order to vifit the 


ruins of fome ancient temple. As for me, 1 could with,- that, 
inftead of the ruins of the temple of Minerva; time had pre- 
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ferved the prifon where Socrates died ; I could wifh that the 
following inferiptions were ftill to be feen—** here he took the 
cup; here he blefled the flave who brought it to him; this is 
the place where he expired.””—What crowds would vifit fuch a 
facred monument! The fight of it would infpire a kind of re- 
Jigious awe, and fill the breaft of every man of courage, and 
fteady, perfevering virtue, with the moft exalted fentiments, and 
a waft fenfe of the dignity of his nature. Hiftory informs us 
what emotions Alexander felt at the fight of the tomb of Achil- 
les, and with what profound and penfive filence Czfar viewed 
the tomb of Alexander. Inftead of this monumenr, however, 
which time has deftroyed, Plato has left a monument which 
will be immortal. Al) the judges, | hope, who condemned 
Socrates, (the thought, I own, gives me pleafure) read the three 
difcourfes, in which his charaéter is drawn in fuch beautiful 
and ftriking colours, once at Jeaft, before they died. —Thefe are 
fome of our Author’s fentiments on this interefting fubjeé ; 
there are others which are equally juft and pleafing, but we muft 
refer our Readers to the work iff, 

M. Thomas proceeds to Xenophon, another panegyrift of So- 
erates ; part of what he fays is as follows :—This philofopher, 
like Plato, had been both the difciple and the friend of Socra- 
tes; but the one was fatisfied with inftru&ting mankind, the 
other, engaged in the active fcenes of life, was both a writer and 
a ftatefman. It is well known that he commanded the Greeks 
in the retreat of the ten thoufand, but it is not fo generally 
known that he was banifhed his country in reward for his fer- 
vices. In his exile he compofed feveral political, moral, and 
hiftorical works ; and he who had in his foul all the vigour of 
a Spartan, had in his genius all the graces of an Athenian. 

This grace, this gentle and eafy flow, which adorns at the 
fame time that it feems to conceal itfelf, which is fo diftin- 
guifhing an excellence of compofition, and which it is fo diffi- 
cult to define; this charm which is as neceflary to the writer 
as to the ftatuary and the painter, which Homer and Anacreon 
had among the Greek poets; Apelles and Praxiteles among 
the artifts; which Virgil had among the Romans, and Horace 
too in fome of his Odes; which Ariofto poffefled perhaps 
more than Taflo; which Michael Angelo was a ftranger to; 
which beftowed all its favours upon Raphael and Corregio ; 
which, in the age of Lewis the 14th, Fontaine alone perhaps 
had in poetry, (for Racine had more beauty than grace) and 
mone of our profe-writers excepting Fenelon; which our cuf- 
toms, our manners, our language, our climate, poffibly, will not 
admit of ;—this grace, in a word, which cannot even be per- 
ecived without fine and delicate organs, was the diftinguifhing 
excellence of Xenophon’s writings. It may not be improper 
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to obferve, that, at that time, this was the general character of 
the liberal arts in Greece. A fchool had been opened a little 
before, in which grace foftened that feverity of beauty where- | 
with the fublime correétnefs of Phidias had marked all his com- | 
pofitions. Parrhafius begun; his fucceflors followed his ex- 
ample, and Praxiteles, the moft celebrated of them all, diffufed 
over all his productions, his Cupid, his Venus, &c, that ini- 
mitable grace, which was his characteriftical excellence. The 
Graces, we are told by the ancients, had, at this time, adorned 
the genius and the character of Socrates. He vifited Afpafia in 
order to ftudy them; he infpired the artifts with a relifh for 
them, and it is probable that Xenophon and Plato received 
them from him: but Plato who was born with an unbounded 
imagination, gave them a more exalted character, and, if I may 
be allowed the expreffion, joined an air of grandeur to their 
native fimplicity ; Ride left them in pofleffion of their na- 
tive foftnefs and elegant purity.—Xenophon, like Plato, has 
left us an apology for Socrates, and four books likewife con- 
cerning the genius, character, and principles of his mafter. His 
apology is a real panegyric without the form, Plato, undoubt- 
edly, is more eloquent; Xenophon, perhaps, is more perfuafive. 
Plato has more elevation, more dignity, and a bolder pencil ; 
in Xenophon, the painter difappears, and we think we fee So- 
crates himfelf. In a word, if Socrates could have read the 111g 
panegyrics of his two difciples, he would perhaps have ad- | : 
mired Plato moft, but Xenophon would have been his beloved ih 
difciple. - 1! | 
Xenophon has likewife left us a panegyric upon Agefilaus, fy 
whom he accompanied in his expedition to Afia, and where he 
diftinguifhed himfelf by his courage and conduct. There was 
the greateft intimacy and friendfhip between the Prince and the : 
| philofopher; the Prince, from a principle of vanity or real 
greatnefs of mind, forbad any ftatue to be erected to him; the 
| puilofopher raifed a more durable monument in honour of him, 
and celebrated thofe virtues which he himfelf had feen and ad- yy 
mired. 
His panegyric is divided into two parts. The firft is only a 
| kind of hiftorical narration, in which the orator enumerates 
the Prince’s exploits, his wars, his viGtories, and the principal 
| events of his life ; in the fecond, he celebrates his virtues, his 
juftice, his courage, his republican fpirit, his fenfibility, and, 
above all, that fimplicity of condu@, which was a diftinguifh- 
ing feature in the charaCter of thofe ancient heroes, who per- | 
formed great actions without any pomp or fhew, while we do 
little and fometimes mean things with great parade and oftenta- 
tion. In the whole of this panegyric the orator never appears. 
We hear a virtuous man talking upon virtue, in a plain, eafy | 
maaner, and with that fenfibility which virtue naturally infpires. | | 
| Nn 2 This ti] 
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This, in general, is the merit of the ancients. Our manner, 
both of acting and writing, is much more oftentatious ; whe- 
ther it is, that having no real greatnefs, we are the moré 
folicitous to appear as if we had; or whether the luxury 
of our manners infe&ts our tafte and genius, and fpoils our 
relifh for genuine fimplicity; or, laftly, whether it be, that, 
among a yiddy and trifling people, who caft arapid and fuper- 
ficial glance upon every thing, but fix their attention upon 
nothing, every object mutt be prefented en relief, if I may be 
allowed the expreflion, in order to be perceived. 

If there be any of our modern writers to whom Xenophon 
may be compared, it is Fenelon. We find in both the fame 
elegant fimplicity, the fame graceful manner, the fame political 
views, the fame regard for legal authority, the fame love of 
mankind, an unaffected tafte for virtue, that fweet, natural and 
eafy turn, which carries perfuafion into the heart of the reader, 
without fatiguing him. There is, undoubtedly, a refemblance 
between the inftitution of Cyrus and Telemachus; nay, we 
might, perhaps, extend the comparifon to the characters them- 
felves. The Archbifhop of Cambray, ’tis true, did not com- 
mand armies like the Athenian philofopher ; but the philofo- 
pher was the counfellor and the friend of a virtuous and auftere 
King of Sparta: and the Duke of Burgundy, the friend and 
pupi! of the Archbifhop, was nearly of the fame character. Both 
the philofopher and the Archbifhop were banifhed, but they lived 
in tranquillity ; and, till the clofe of life, cultivated the three 
moft pleafing things on earth, virtue, friendfhip, and literature. 

From the Greeks our Author proceeds to the Romans, and 
in paffing from the one to the other, he obferves, that we have 
nearly the fame fenfations with a traveller, who, after havin 
vifited the iflands of the Archipelago, and the delightful climate 
of ancient Tonia, fhould, all at once, be tranfported to the 
Alps or the Apennines, where he would have a more grana and 
majeftic view of Nature perhaps, but where the fky, far lefs 
ferene and pure, would not make that lively and pleafing im- 
prefion upon his fenfes which he felt in the foft and delicious 
climes of Gicece. At Rome, every thing was grave, flow, and 
auftere, The Romans during five hundred years, were rather 
difciplined robbers than men of genius; and, in all that time, 
had neither arts, tafle, fenfibility, imagination, nor eloquence. 
They borrowed every thing, even their very errors. The 

‘Greeks of Sicily, Czlabria, and Campania, gave them their 
deities, their fables, and their alphabet ; the Hetrufcans, their 
fuperititious rites, their augurs, and their gladiators; Athens, 
Sparta, and Crete gave them their laws of the twelve tables; 
the aitifts of Tufcany and Samnium, their ruftic temples and 
wocden gods ; the Kings and nations that were conquered by 
them, the form of their arms, and their manner of attack and 


defence. 
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defence. As they extended their conquefts, they only pillaged the 
monuments of the arts, but never knew how to imitate them. 
They had carried off a vaft number of ftatues from the cities of 
Hetruria, Magna Grecia, and Macedonia; had plundered Co- 
rinth and Athens; had tranfported to Rome all the treafures 
of the arts, which religion, genius, and avarice had heaped up 
at Delphi, during the fpace of fix hundred years, before a fingle 
Roman Artift arofe. After Greece was conquered, the Greeks 
were the only perfons at Rome who cultivated the liberal arts 
with any degree of fuccefs. ‘The Greeks adorned the walls of 
their palaces with paintings, built their temples, their porticos, 
their triumphal arches ; they were indebted to the Greeks for 
all the arts which flow from genius ; in a word, they were their 
difciples, their admirers, and their tyrants. 

Their language, formed upon the old Tufcan, was compofed 
of harfh and difagreeable founds, and, at firft, had neither va- 
riety, precifion, nor harmony. Language is the picture of life ; 
it is the aflemblage of all the ideas of a people exprefled by 
founds. Now the Romans, in the infancy of their ftate, hav- 
ing their time divided between the exercifes of war and agricule 
ture, could not pofably acquire a great number of ideas, nor 
‘create thofe figns which reprefent them. ‘heir poverty and 
auftere way of life prevented their having that variety of deli- 
cate fenfations, which, when exprefled by words, contribute fo 
greatly to enrich languages. Ignorant of what is called fociety, 
which in every country is the effect of idlenefs and luxury, they 
had not that multiplicity of ideas and featiments which natu- 
rally and neceflarily arife from it; and laftly being little accuf- 
tomed to thought and reflection, that part of Janguage which 
exprefles abftract ideas muft have becn, in a great meafure, un- 
known to them. 

It is not at all furprifing, therefore, that eloquence, which is 
fo nearly connected with the perfection of ianguages, and 
which even among the Greeks them‘elves arofe after all the 
other arts, fhould be fo long before it made its appearance at 


Rome. Notwithftanding the ftorms of civil liberty, the great — 


national points that were publicly debated, and the pleafure of 
governing a free people by public {peaking, there was not an 
orator worth naming, before Cato appeared. 

The greatnefs of this empire, which was conftantly enlarging ; 
this city which fwallowed up every thing, which fummoned 
Kings and Princes to appear before her; thofe Generals and 
foldiers who went to conquer or govern remote provinces, and 
were inceffantly traverfing Afia, Europe, and Africa; all con- 
tributed to prevent the Roman language from afluming or 
preferving an unity of character. Even the facility, perhaps, 
of borrowing from the Greeks whatever was wanting in the 
fyftem of their language or their ideas, retarded the induftry of 
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the Romans, and contributed to form a peop!e who had nothing 
original, and who could only imitate others. They looked 
upon language and the arts as objects of conqueft; ufurping 
every thing, and creating nothing. | 

The language of a warlike people, however, had a tendency 
to boldnefs and precifion; of a people who commanded Kings, 
to a certain degree of dignity ; of a people who difcuffed the in- 
terefts of all the nations upon earth, to a kind of gravity; of a 
free people, whofe patlions were ftrong and impetuous, to vigour 
and energy: accordingly, when this language was enriched with 
all the fpoils of Greece ; when the conquerors found mafters and 
models in the countries of the conquered; when the riches of 
the whole .earth had introduced politenefs and luxury into 
Rome, and together with them, the principles of tafte ; then elo- 
quence rofe to the greateft height, and Rome had a Cicero to 
oppofe to a Demofthenes, a Cefar to a Pericles, and an Hor- 
tenfius to an Ai{chines. 

Thefe are fome of the reflections wherewith our Author in- 
troduces his account of the Roman panegyrifts, after which he 

ives a general view of thofe who preceded Cicero, upon whofe 
character, both as a ftatefman and an orator, he makes fome 
very juft obfervations ; but they are fuch as have been often 
repeated, He concludes this part of his fubje& in the follow- 
Ing manner: 

After fpeaking of thofe praifes which Cicero beftowed upon 
others, it may not be improper to fay fomething of thofe which 
he beftowed upon himfelf. It is well known that he was fond 
of glory, and that he did not always wait for it, He purfued it 
eageily, as if he had entertained fome doubts of betng able to 
overtake it. [tus pardon him, however, efpecially after his 
exile; and let us confider that he had both hatred and jealoufy 
to combat. A great man under perfecution has privileges 
which the reft of mankind have not. Cicero, after his return 
from banifhment, might well invoke thofe gods of the Capitol 
whom he had preferved from flames when Conful; he might 
well call upon that fenate which he had faved from flaughter ; 
that Roman people whom he had delivered from flavery: he 
might well mention how his monuments were deftroyed, his 
name effaced, his houfes demolifhed and reduced to afhes, as a 
reward for his fervices: he might well make mention, when 
ftanding upon the ruins of his own palaces, of the day and 
hour when the fenate and the people of Rome had proclaimed 
him the FATHER oF HIs Country. Ah! who could re- 
proach him for enumerating his public fervices, in thofe tender 
moments, when the foul, protefting againft the injuftice of 
mankind, feems raifed above herfelf by thofe noble and exalted 
fentiments which naturally flow from perfecuted virtue and in- 
tegrity? He praifed himfelf, ’tis true, upon other occafions, and 
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in eafier moments. His conduét, in this refpe&t, has been 
often, and no doubt will be often cenfured. As for me, I nei- 
ther blame nor vindicate him. 1 fhall only obferve, that when | 
a nation has more vanity than pride, it fets a higher value upon if 
the important art of flattering and being flattered ; is more de- | 
firous of fetting itfelf off by little things inftead of great, and | 
is more offended with the noble freedom or native fimplicity of | 
a character which eiteems itfelf, and is not afraid of declaring it 
publicly. I have feen men offended with Montefquieu for dar- 
ing to fay, et moi auffty je fuis peintre. Tbe molt candid anf 
impartial perfons, at prefent, even whilft they exprefs their 
efteem, are defirous of preferving the right of refufing it. 
Among the ancients, republican liberty allowed greater energy 
of fentiment, and greater-freedom of language. That weak- 
nefs of character, which is ftiled politenefs, and which is fo 
fearful of fhocking felf-love, that is to fay, a reftlefs and vain 
imbecillity of chara&ter, was then unknown. Men were leis 
ambitious of modefty, and more of real grandeur and dignity. 
Ah! let weaknefs fometimes allow ftrength to feel its own 
importance ; and, if it be poffible, let us confent to have great 
men, even at this price! eid 
Thefe fentiments, whatever opinion may be entertained of 
Cicero’s vanity, are candid and liberal, anddo honour to M. 
Thomas.—We could, with pleafure, accompany him_in his pro- 
grefs through the feveral periods of the Roman hiftory, but the 
bounds prefcribed to this article will not admit of it. We fhall 
conclude, therefore, with a fhort view of what is contained 
in his fecond volume, It is introduced with a general account 
of the barbarous ages, of the revival of letters, and of the 
Eloges that were compofed, in modern Latin, in the fixteenth 
and feventeenth centuries. In this part of the work, the 
Reader will find fome judicious and ingenious obfervations, 
and particularly a very juft character of the celebrated Chrif- 
tina Queen of Sweden. | 
The Author goes on to treat of the Eloges of P. ‘fovrus,—of fue | 
neral orations in the early ages of French literature, from 
Francis the 1ft to the reign of Henry the 4th,—the panegyrics 
upon Lewis the 13th, Cardinal Richelieu, and Cardinal Ma- | 
garin; after which he proceeds to the age of Lewis the 14th, 
which is generally called the age of great men, and which, M, 
Thomas fays, might, with equal truth, be called the age of | 
panegyrics, Praifes were never more liberally beftowed than 
in this.age ; it was indeed a kind of national diftemper. Hap- 
pily, however, tafte, we are told, and eloquence, were already | 
formed. 4u défaut de la fierté du caraétire, fays our Author, on \ 
avoit du moins le mérite du génie—Praile, continues he, was forie- 
times beftowed with delicacy, fometimes with pomp; and po- | 
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lite’ courtiers, under a government in which there was a great 
deal of ec/at, mingled dignity with their homage, and, by their 
eloquence, did honour to thofe mafters whom they flattered. 

M. Thomas goes on to enumerate the principal obftacles to 
the revival of eloquence, and to point out fome of the caufes 
which contributed to its revival at this particular period. He 
beftows a long chapter on this fubje&t, and what he fays upon 
it will give pleafure to every Reader of tafte and obfervation. 
After this he proceeds to Mafcaron, Bofluet, Flechier, Bourda- 

“Joue, de la Rue, Maffillon, and C. Perrault, whofe characters, 
as panegyrifts, he marks very diftinctly, efpecially that of Bof- 
fuet ; and then endeavours to give a juft eftimate of the charac- 
ter of Lewis the 14tn himfelf. What he fays of this Prince 
appears to us very candid and judicious, but it is too long to 
be inferted, and an abridgment of it would give little fatisfaction 
to an inquifitive Reader. 

He proeeeds to trace the hiftory of panegyrics in France, from 
the death of Lewis the 14th to the year 1748; after which he 
gives an account of academical Eloges ; of thofe by Fontenelle 
and fome others: and concludes the volume with a general view 
of panegyrics in Italy, Spain, England, Germany, and Ruffia, 
together with fome very pertinent obfervations on the prefent 
mode of panegyrical compofition in France. RK | 
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Art Militaire des Chinois, cu Rezucil d’Anciens Traités fur la Guere, 
compofés avant Tere chritienne, par diffirents Généraux Chinois, 
Ouvrages fur lefquels les afpirants aux Grades Militaires font obli- 
gés de fubir des examens. Oxy a joint dix précepts adreffés aux 
troupes par l’Empereur YOnG-TCHENG, pere de PEmpereur regnant. 
Et de Planches Gravées pour ‘I Intelligence des Exercifes, des Evolu- 
ticas, des Habillementes, des Armes et des Infiruments militaires des 
Chincis.—The military Art of the Chinefe, or a Collection of 
antient Treatifes upon War, compofed before the Chrillian Aira, 
by different Chinefe Generals. ‘l’o which are added, ten Precepts 
addreffed to the Troops by the Emperor Yonc-tcuena, Father of 
the prefent tmperor. ‘Tranflated into French by the P. Amior, 
Miflionary at Peking. Revifed and publilhed by M. Deguignes. 
ato. Paris. 1772. 


N advertifement prefixed to this curious publication in- 
“\ forms us, that the treatifes upon the military art of the 
Chinefe, which are contained in it, were fent from China, by 
the tranflator, to M. Bertin, minifter and fecretary of ftate; 
that M. Bertin, with the King’s permiffion, maintains a re- 
gular correfpondence with fome learned Chinefe, who tranf{mit 
memoirs every year to France, and which are communicated 
by the minifter to the Public. hes ha 
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Of the military treatifes compofed by the Chinefe, there are 
fix to which they give the name of King, or claffical perfor- 
mances ; thefe every officer is obliged to ftudy carefully, and 
to undergo a public examination concerning them. The firft 
is entitled Sun-tfe, the fecond Ou-tfe, the third Se-ma.fa, the 
fourth Lou-tao, the fifth Leao-tfe, the fixth Fa-t/oung, Li- 
ouci-kong. 

P. Amiot has only given the firft, fecond, and third of thefe 
works, and, if they are favourably received by the Public, he 
feems inclined to tranflate the whole. The originals, in the 
Chinefe language, are all, we are told, in the King of France’s 
library, in a collection entitled Vou-king, that is, the Soldier’s 
Claffics. 

In a fhort preliminary difcourfe by the tranflator, he ac- 
guaints us, that the Chinefe have had generals who may be 
ranked with the Alexanders and Cefars of antiquity; and that 
the firft of the above-mentioned works is more valued than 
any of the reft. It was compofed by Sun-t/e, one of the braveft 
and ableft generals that China can boaft. The Chinefe fet 
fo high a value upon it, that they confider it as a mafter-piece 
of the kind, as a real mode], and as an abftract of whatever 
can be faid on the art of war. This work confifted originally 
of eighty-two chapters, of which thirteen only remain. An 
Emperor of China, named Vou-ti, who lived about the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, wrote a commentary upon it, which 
js much efteemed. | 

This work will certainly be more admired by the European 
reader as a curiofity, than for the fake of any inftru€tion which 
it may afford with refpect to the art of war; yet there are in 
it particulars well worth our attention. 

The ten precepts by the Emperor, contain fome good moral 
rules, according to the genius and manners of the Chinefe. 
They are fo general as to be no Jefs ufeful in civil than 
in a military life: they relate rather to the forming and difci- 
pline of troops confidered as men than as foldiers. This is a 
point of infinite moment, and highly worthy of our imitation. 

The preface to the shirteen articles on the military art, by Sun- 
t/e, and publifhed for the ufe of the army by the Emperor Kan- 

e, in 1710, is intended to fhew that feverity of difcipline will 
make the moft ignorant, and aukward, good foldiers, in a few 
hours. The proof given of this, is however very childifh, and by 
no means PRoyEs the fact. The example is thus related: The 
General boafting of this his art in the prefence of the Emperor, 
his Majefty ordered him 180 of his women, headed by his 
two favourite ladies ; and upon thefe he was commanded to try 
the experiment. The General hereupon arms and accouters 
them like foldiers, and with great formality gives them inftruc- 
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tions to turn to the right and left at certain fignals given by 
the drum. ‘They burft out into fits of laughter at the Ge- 
neral’s gravity, and at their own ridiculous figures, and do nat 
obey. After he has admonifhed them, and reiterated his orders 
feveral times, fo as to be well underftood, he again repeats 
them, and is again laughed at : upon which he tells them they 
have difobeyed orders, and by the military law they muft fuffer 
death. This he particularly addreffes to the two ladies who were 
the commanders. The King, informed of this fentence, fends 
in a great hurry to forbid the execution ; but the General is 
inexorable. He cuts off the heads of the two ladies with his 
own hand; and then, with great coolnefs and compofure, places 
two other ladies at the head of the troop. ‘They now turn to 
the right and left with profound filence and exaétnefs : and thus 
the General accomplifhes his undertaking, to make good fol- 
diers in a few hours, 

The next fection contains thirteen articles, compofed entirely 
on a principle of defence. The greateft caution is every where 
recommended. The General is never to attack but when he 
is much fuperior in number, or has evidently the advantage in 
fituation. He is to fee his way clear before him, for many 
leagues, before he advances, left his army fhould fuffer any ine 
convenience from want of forage or provifions. If he fhould 
attack, and gain the victory, he is directed to take particular care 
not to pufh it too far, left he fhould reduce his enemy to defpair, 
and they, becoming defperate, fhould vanquifh him in their turn. 
When he lies near them, he is to ufe every art to debauch their 
officers and foldiers, and to entice them to betray their coun- 
try: the words are, ‘ endeavour to debauch the beft of their 
party ;—offers, prefents, carefles, let nothing be omitted; and 
even deceive them, if it fhould be neceflary. Engage, if pof- 
fible, the moft worthy, in actions the moft bafe and unbecoming 
their reputation, that they may have reafon to be afhamed when 
thefe aétions are known: and do not you fail to divulge them.’ 

To inftil fuch maxims as thefe into the minds of officers and 
commanders of armies, is furely moft unworthy of a great Em- 
peror; and it is alfo bad policy. He who commits unworthy 
actions in the fervice of his Prince, will make ufe of them 
againft him, whenever his own intereft is concerned. There 
can be no dependence upon a man whofe aétions do not refult 
from the principles of honour and integrity. 

We find here fome good general rules for the management 
of an army; but caution and care are fo recommended and in- 
forced, almoft in every line, that we may venture to pronounce, 
that an army guided and governed by fuch rules, would never 
make a brilliant figure; and that fuch an education would never 


produce either a Cefar or an Alexander. A General entirely 
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occupied by the care of preferving his army, will ever be in- 
capable of great actions. Something muft frequently be rifked ; 
and where a mutual confidence fubfifts between a General and 
his army, they will think that nothing is beyond their power 
to accomplifh ; and they will very feldom be difappointed. 

In the fix articles by Gu-tle, there are feveral juit reflections, 
which he defires kings to make before they go to war. * Ene- 
mies, fays he, among whom virtue is recompenfed and yice 
punifhed, without diftinStion, are ever formidable. They are 
not content with loving juftice, but they practife what they 
teach, What then could you obtain from them by arms, that 
you could not obtain by negotiation ?? Neverthelefs we ftill 
meet with the fame difheartening cautious maxims. For inftance, 
© never fight with enemies either more numerous or better armed 
than yourfelf.’— Bing would never have been fhot by this people. 

The obfervations of Se-ma-fa, appear to us to be written by a 
much abler hand than any of the foregoing pieces. ‘There are 
excellent rules for a General in moft of the branches of the art 
of war; efpecially as to the well governing his troops. The 
knowledge of grounds, with the advantages of pofts and of en- 
campments, are treated in a mafterly manner: and the Author’s 
idea of the firmnefs requifite in his General, does him honour. 

To govern with firmnefs, he {ays, is to employ all lawful 
means to preferve good order: to make a facrifice of all feli- 
intereft, even of life itfelf, if that fhould be neceflary. Hence 
he will govern without fear, without refpect to perfons, with~ 
out paffion ; he will exa& of each individual the performance 
of his duty; but, il! do this with ftriét attention to juftice, 
prudenteé,‘ and ‘Hurfanity ; that is to fay, without harfhnefs, 
without caprice, without obftinacy, without partiality. 

This General, neverthelefs, preferves the national character 
of caution and circum/pedction. One of his maxims ts © never to 
attempt to pafs a river in the face of an enemy :’ a rule which 
has been broken by almoft every General of reputation, both 
ancient and modern, and moft frequently with fuccefs. 

The laft fe&tion contains the manual exercifes and evolu 
tions of the Chinefe troops. Thefe exercifes, like thofe of ever 
other nation, ferve to make the foldier ready and active in the 
ufe of arms. 

There is no account of the ftate of knowledge of the artillery, 
or the fcience of engineers, in China; neverthelefs, fuppofing 
this book to be genuine, which we have no reafon to doubt, we 
muft conclude the Chinefe to be well verfed in, at leaft, the 
theory, of the art of war. Perhaps they are, and have been, for 
many years, as far advanced in military knowledge as ever they 
will be. Their genius feems to exclude them.from that enthu- 
fiaftic fire, that fpirit of adventure, which forms the great man 
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and the hero,—who finds refources within himfelf beyond all 
Yules. What confirms us in this idea, is their maxim that the 
excellence of any cuftom is to be eftimated by the length of 
time wherein it has been practifed ; believing that it would not 
have been fo long adhered to, had not its utility been proved. 

Monf. de Pauw, author of Philofophical Enquiries concerning the 
Chinefe, &c. (of which an account is given in the enfuing Arti- 
cle) takes notice of this “rt militaire des Chinois; and obferves, 
that the Chinefe army is compofed of five clafles, viz. Firft, the 
cavalry, who are armed with bows like the ancient Scythians 
and Tartars, and can ufe them in full gallop, as well as the 
Parthians. The fecond divifion comprehends the cannoneers 
and arquebufiers. The third confifts of the pikemen. In the 
fourth are the foot, who ufe the bow; and in the fifth, thofe 
who are armed with the fhield and fabre. ) 

¢ The exercifes of all thefe troops, fo different in their arms, 
refembles’ (fays M. de P.) * a theatrical entertainment, or a 
ballet dance; in the plans given of them in the book publifhed 
by /e Pere Amict.’ He gives a defeription of the moft curious 
of them, for which we refer to his work; and he concludes 
with obferving, * that they are fuch an heap of confufion, that 
he can comprehend nothing of the matter; that he believes 
the good Father himfelf comprehended as little ; and that the 
drawings fent from Pekin to Paris, feem to reprefent, for the 
moft part, mere ideal manceuvres, or military diverfions.’” This 
is pofibly too fevere : but we were willing to let our Readers 
know what opinion had been formed of this part of M. De- 
guignes’s publication, by a writer fo ingenious and penetrating 


as M. de Pauw. Da-:-ne 


as 


Art. VI. 

Recherches Philofophiques, e.—Philofophical Enquiries concerning 
the Egyptians and the Chinefe. By M. De P t. izmo. 
2 Vols. Berlin. 1773. :, 


H OW EVER repiehenfible the philofophy of the prefent 

time muft, in fome refpects, be thought, there is no doubt 
but that in others it has been productive of great advantages, 
The internal zeal of fuperftition feems to have abated under its 
influence. Fanaticifm appears to be grown more fober, and in- 
tolerance fomewhat lefs intolerable. Polemical divinity, too, 
has, apparently, repofed her arms. Her military officers, the 
learned Abbés, have, Alexander-like, turned their ambition to- 
ward the Eaft. The fpoils of Oriental learning are the objects 
of their emulation and acquifition, This is quite the ton in the 











+ Author, as we fuppofe, of Recherches Philofophiques Jur les Ame- 
ricains ; fee Appendix to Review, vol, xlii. 
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yoliteft and moft celebrated academies on the continent. St. 
Xaverius and St. Ignatius have given way to the Bonze and the 
Bramin, and St. Ann and St. Urfula to Ifis and Ofiris. Difputes, 
indeed, ftill fubfift, bute they are by no means fanguinary, 
Whether the Egyptians had twenty-five, or twenty-two letters 
in their alphabet 1100 years before the Chriftian zra, the con- 
teft is not likely to produce either maffacre or revolution in 
Europe; and the Orientalifts in difpute concerning the tomb 
of Zoroafter, are much Jefs dangerous than were the Janfenifts 
at the tomb of their Abbot de Paris. So far fociety is the 
gainer. 

Some years ago * an attempt was made to prove that the 
Chinefe were originally Egyptian emigrants, from a fimilarity 
in their writing-characters, the figures on their ftatues, &c. 
their methods of computation, and other circumftances. To 
overthrow this argument, which feemed to have taken place in 
Europe, and to reprefent it as groundlefs, is the objeé of the 
enquiries before us. 

The Author divides his work into three parts. 

In the firft he treats of the Chinefe and Egyptian women, 
the ftate of population among both people, and the food they 
live upon. 

The fecond part is on the ftate of painting and fculpture 
among the Egyptians, the Chinefe, and the people of the 
Katt in general; concluding with the ftate of chemiftry and 
architecture amongft the Egyptians and Chinefe. 

The third, which is the largeft part, is wholly on the reli- 
gion and government of the Egyptians and Chinefe. 

From thefe feveral comparative views, the Author deduces 
his confequence, viz. that there never was any migration from 
Fevpt to China; at leaft, that the Chinefe were zot originally 
a colony from Egypt. 

For our own part, as we have never looked on Mr. Neede 
bam’s or M. De Guignes’s arguments for the Egyptian origin 
of the Chinefe, to be any thing more than a curious and inge- 
nious conjecture, we wanted no conviction of their being in- 
fupportable ; yet a book that treats of the arts, Jaws, and man- 
ners of different nations of antiquity, may, exclufively of the 
final importance of the argument, have its utility, and be read 
with pleafure, 

From the treatife on the ftate of painting and fcu!pture, 
among the Eafterns, we have felected the following paflages : 

© It is a melancholy confideration, that the greateft part of 
the hiftory of the arts in Egypt is loft. All the remains that 
‘can be collected, make but a mutilated body, yet fuch as is 
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* See Review, vol. xxix, p. 31, & feg. Alfo vol. xliv. p. 318. 
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fufficient to excite our admiration, and to prove, mare effec» 
tually than all arguments, the antiquity of our globe. 

‘ Pliny fell into an unpardonable contradi@ion, when he 
maintained that the art of writing was known from all eter- 
nity, and denied that the art of painting had been exercifed 
in Egypt fix thoufand years, which are certainly nothing in 
compatifon of time immemorial, 

¢ Plato found no difficulty in believing that the Egyptians 
had applied thcmfelves to painting ten thoufand yeats. It is 
true, Plato was a bad chronologer, being juftly reproached as 
ignorant of the chronology of his own country 3 but every rea- 
fonable man wil] allow that we are not here to difpute about a 
day or a month, as might be the cafe with refpe& to the infti- 
tution of the Olympiads, or the reduction of Troy. The birth 
of the arts is not a momentary thing. It is the effect of a mul- 
titude of circumftances, borne on the current of many ages, 
The firft colony that came from Ethiopia into the Thebaid, 
brought with them a kind of hieroglyphic writing. Thus, be- 
fore Egypt was inhabited, or even habitable, the art of defign 
had made fome progrefs among the Ethiopians, whofe gymno- 
fophifts, or prietts, were, certainly, poffefled of annals.—No 
books, however, are more totally loft to the world, none more 
to be regretted ! 

© To defcend into the dark gulf of thefe times would be vain, 
or to attempt to fix the era of the art of painting among the 
Egyptians, when they tell us that their King Thotforthres 
amufed himfelf with this art, or at leaft with delineating hiero- 
glyphics, at a time when Greece and the reft of Europe were 
yet covered with forefts, beneath whofe fhades a few favages fed 


On acorns. 
* * * * 


© The Egyptians have been exceedingly blamed for making the 
feveral profedions hereditary in certain families ; and it has been 
fuppofed that painters and {culptors were among the number of 
thofe who followed fucceflively the occupation of their fathers, 
without even the power of chufing any other. M. Goguet * had 
the reputation of having written very judicioufly, when he at- 
tempted to demonftrate that this fatal cuftom had given a mor- 
tal blow to the fine arts. It is, however, aftonifhing no oné 
fhould difcover that this cuftom never exifted, and that the 
queftion had nothing in it. 

* * > * 

* Te was not cuftomary in Egypt, as in Rome, to hang the 
walls of the temples with a number of votive tablets. Such as 
——— aad ~~ < 
~ © See an account of his Origin of Laws, Arts, amd Sciences, Rev. 
vol, xxv. p. 174. - 
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had any reference to fhipwreck, were always fufpended in the 
temple of Neptune; but when the worfhip of Ifis, propagated 
through Europe, had abforbed almoft every other kind of wor- 
fhip, that goddefs too was complimented with thefe tablets, 
and it is with truth that Juvenal fays, fhe maintained the Ita- 
lian painters, Pidfores quis nefcit ab Ifide pafci ?—At the fame 
time fhe did not maintain her own, whofe principal occupation 
feems to have been that of figuring a kind of fine earthenware, 
painting glafs cups, boats, mummy cafes, and furnifhing de- 
figns for tapeftries, and for certain coloured linens. For as 
to the walls of their large edifices, after they were once co- 
Joured, the colours lafted for ages, or, to {peak more properly, 
they were never effaced. ‘This appears from the paintings that 
ftill exift in the fepulchres of Biban-el-Moluk, and are undoubt- 
edly antiques, while many others, that have been taken for 
fuch, were the manufacture of Greeks and Romans, or the 
firft Chriftians. 

‘ I have my doubts whether the Egyptians had any fecret 
procefles to make their colouring and their gilding laft, as fome 
travellers have fufpefted; for the Greek artifts feem to have 
known preparations of the like kind. Thefe are what Ifocrates, 
cited by Pollux, calls Pharmaca, and under this general term 
are included almoft all the ingredients made ufe of by the 
painters of antiquity. 

‘ There never was, fince the beginning of the world, an 
Egyptian painter who acquired the lea{t reputation by his 
works; for Antiphilus and Polemon were Greeks of Alexan- 
dria, who had learnt the principles of defign under European 
mafters. The city of Alexandria itfelf, in the midft of incon- 
ceivable opulence, and unexampled luxury, was ftill poor in 
thefe works of art; for Auguftus, when, after the death of 
Cleopatra, the whole wealth of the family of the Lagides de- 
volved upon him, carried nothing away but one mulberry- 
veflel, and a fingle picture, which reprefented Hyacinthus, and 
was painted by the Greek, Nicias : from whence one may con- 
clude that he did not think the reft worthy to be exhibited in 
the capital of the world. 

‘ It was owing to prejudice and a vitiated tafte, that the 
Emperor Hadrian fhewed fo much fondnefs for Egyptian fta- 
tues,” 

In this we cannot altogether agree with our Author, We 
entertain a higher idea of the Egyptian ftatuary in particular, 
and have ourfelves feen an Egyptian antique of Cleopatra, 
which muft have done the artift the higheft honour. There 
appears, however, to be much weight and truth in the fol- 


lowing reflections, 
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© Independently of the general caufes that have hindered the 
progrefs of the fine arts among the people of the Eaft, it feems 
that the Egyptian mythology, in particular, was founded on 
fpeculations that afforded the painter and the ftatuary but few 
refources. They were to place human heads on the bodies of 
brute animals, and the heads of thofe animals on human bo- 
dies. It was their bufinefs to decompound real exiftences, and 
multiply monfters: in which circumftance it was impoffible to 
confult Nature, either to polifh rudenefs, or to rectify defign. 
Without models they created fantaftic beings that feemed to 
belong to another world; and it is on this account that Apu- 
Jeius and Ammian. Marcellinus, fpeaking of certain fymbolical 
figures of ancient Egypt, call them animals of another world; 
for this expreffion of theirs was plainly metaphorical, and no 
intimation, as fome commentators have fuppofed, that America 
was known to the Egyptians *.’ 

The following circumftance, making a part of the confuta- 
tion of M. De Guignes’s fyftem, is pleafant enough : 

¢ When the ridiculous fyftem of the Egyptian origin of the 
Chinefe was adopted in Europe, it was alleged that there was 
a vifible refemblance between the phyfiognomy of the Chinefe 
and thofe of the Egyptian ftatues: and, by the moft unac- 
countable illufion, people were led to believe that they could 
recognize Chinefe features in the mummies, whofe lineaments 
muft not only have undergone great alterations from the lapfe 
of ages, and the drynefs of the flefh, but even from the vio- 
Jence they fuffered in taking away the partition of the nofe, 
which was done in order to extract the brain through the nof- 
trils, and fill up the cavity with gums. This cartilage being 
taken away, which is always the cafe, the whole form of the 
countenance is changed, and it acquires a flatnefs fomewhat 
like that of the Chinefe. Founded on this, poffibly, is what we 
read in Dion, who affures us that the Emperor Auguftus, when 
in Egypt, disfigured the mummy of Alexander the Great, by 
touching it precifely on the fpot where the cartilage of the nofe 
had been taken away by the embalmers. 

¢ But how abfurd,’ adds our Author, very judicioufly, * to 
have recourfe to ill made ftatues and dead carcafes, when the 
modern Copts who inhabit Egypt, and are undoubtedly de- 
fcended from the ancient Egyptians, may be confulted on the 
argument. Now thefe Copts do not in one fingle feature re- 
femble the Chinefe, who, fprung from a race of Tartars, re- 
tain their original character, have thin beards, fmall eyes, and 
flat nofes. 
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- See this opinion maintained, by M. De Guignes, Review, vol. 
XXiX. Pp. $17. 
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© From this fingle circumftance we may infer the futility of 
thofe proofs which are collected to eftablifh fo important a 
conclufion.’ ? 

Our Author brings many other proofs that equally invali- 
date this fyftem of the Egyptian origin of the Chinefe ; among 
the reft, the remarkable difference in the ftru€ture of the two 
languages, that of the Chinefe being monofyllabic, that of the 
Egyptians confifting of words of many fyllables. And this, 
indeed, is one of the ftrongeft arguments that can be alledged 
againft the fyftem. 

The refemblance between the dragon of China and the afp 
of Egypt is fhewn to be perfeétly ideal. 

Neither is there any connection between the bird Fom-hcam 
and the Phenix. ‘* The Chinefe know nothing, nor ever did 
know any thing of the canicular cycle, compofed of fourteen 
hundred and fixty-one years; of courfe it is to no purpofe to 
talk of the phoenix. 

¢ The arts which the Egyptians cultivated with the greateft 
fuccefs, were unknown to the Chinefe, even in their firft prin- 
ciples. Not to mention the glafs-manufacture, the operations 
of which were unknown in China till the reign of Can-hi ; it is 
certain they had made no progrefs in engraving fine ftones, 
which they hardly know how to polifh. It fhould feem, fays 
M. Antermony, that thefe people fet no value on diamonds. 
They have but few among them, and thofe are as ill cut as 
all the reft of their colour-ftones.’ ) 

The following obfervations on the effects of climate on ge- 
nius may poflibly be new to many of our Readers. 

* Of all the effe&ts that the continual fervor of the air produces 
on the human body, the moft fingular is that which has, 
hitherto, been very little known. In hot climates, men fleep 
much lefs than thofe that live under the temperate zone, 
-Tefs ftill than the inhabitants of the northern regions, where the 
vital heat concentered at the heart of the ftomach occafions the 
fleep of the Greenlanders and the Efquimaux to continue a 
Jong time. The ancients have obferved that under the tropics 
men fleep without dreaming. They would have been nearer 
the truth, if they had attributed this exemption to the inhabi- 
tants of. the polar regions. It is a circumftance already ob- 
ferved by Boerhaave, that in all hot- blooded animals, fleep moft 
probably diminifhes in proportion as the weaknefs of the fto- 
mach increafes: now, in hot climates that weaknefs is fuch, 
that if Nature had not providently produced a number of aro- 
matic plants, which it is abfolutely neceflary for men to ufe in 
great abundance, no one could long enjoy the power of digef- 
tion. The refult of this obfervation is, that the natives of thofe 
countries here fpoken of have their vital fpirits highly exalted, 
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tural or artificially procured by drugs, can calm the vital fpi- 
rits. Hence what we call in our poets enthufia/m, is in theirs 
violence and extafy. Expreffions the moft hyperbolical appear 
to them inadequate to the defcription of what they imagine 
they fee or feel ; infomuch that the verfes of Pindar feem only 

a kind of profe rampante in comparifon of theirs. I have long 
been convinced that the monfters and chimzras that grew be- 
neath the pencil of the painters and the chiflel of the fculptors 
of the Eait, fprung from the fame fource with the metaphors, 
the allegories and exaggerated figures of the Eaftern poets. It 
was the exorbitancy of imagination that Jed both the one and 
the other beyond the bounds of common fenfe, without which 
all we think ‘and all we fay is monftrous. 

‘ Were it made a matter of enquiry, we fhould probably find 
that verfifiers of this caft compofe with the greateft rapidity, 
where they appear to exert the ftrongeft emphafis. ‘* When we 
jee the verfes of Corneilie fo pompous, and thofe of Racine fo 
natural, we can-hardly imagine, fays Montefquieu, that Cor- 
neille wrote with eafe and Racine with labour.” The reafon 
of this is, that to exhibit Nature well, requires much eare and 
veflection; and that from a variety of thoughts to draw forth 
the propereft and the beft, much time and application muft be 
requifite. To ftrike out of the direét road of Nature is but to 
abandon ourfelves to the torrent of ideas, which bears us along 
with wonderful rapidity. The main art, however, is always to 
take the greateft pains, and produce works that feem to have 
been done with the greateit eafe: but thefe are not objects for 
men of common genius.’ 

. Weentirely agree with this Writer, in refpec&t to the labour 
that is requifite to produdtions of eafe; and we can readily 
believe that Racine took infinitely more pains than Corneille. 
Nature herfelf works flowly in her beft productions, and thofe 
who would imitate her fuccefsfully muft do the fame. Her 
features are mot to be caught by acafual glance, nor her ope- 
rations to be followed but by the niceft eye. Like the Egyp- 
tian goddefs that reprefented her, fhe wears a deep veil, and no 
real view of her is to be obtained without the moft religious 
afiduity. Nothing fo eafy to a dramatic writer as general de- . 
clamation: nothing fo difficult as the difcrimination of the 
paffions,—as thofe finer and happier ftrokes that unlock the 
fprings of Nature, and open al! the fituation of the foul! Thefe 
are not the effects of the hafty hand. The eye of genius alone 
is privileged to penetrate the recefles of the heart ; the hand of 
genius alone can give the paffion its genuine outtine, but per- 
feétion will depend on the indulgence of time and unprecipi- 
tated judgment. Jor the felection of thought, the deliberate 
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confultation of unembarrafled memory, the patient attention to 
the growth and improvement of the half-formed idea, the re- 
fult of comparative obfervation, and the final reference to the 
ftyle and character of Nature—For all thefe purpofes, great la- 
bour muft co-operate with great genius; and to attain the fum- 
mit of fuccefs, let it be remembered, that even the beft talents 
will not avail, unlefs exerted to the beft advantage. .... 





ArT. VII. 

Chymie expérimentale & raifonnie. Par M. Baumé, Maitre Apothicaire 
de Paris, Déimonftratear en’ Chymie {9 de l Academie Royale des 
Scienves.—Experimental Chemiltry. By M. Baumé. 3 Vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 1773. 

QW YVHE work now before us, is perhaps one of the moft com- 

plete fyfiems that was ever publifhed, in any fcience. It 
is the relult of much experience in the practice of chemiftry, 
and in its application to the moft ufeful arts in life. 

The Author’s reafoning is extremely chafte; he has care- 
fully avoided every theory which is not founded on induction, 
and which is not derived from experiment and obfervation ; 
and we recommend this valuable work to our chemical Readers, 
not only for the fcience which it contains, but for the perfpi- 
cuity and method with which the Author has treated his fub- 
em 
M. Baumé, who is a public teacher of chemiftry at Paris, 
and has, for many years, given lectures on that fubjeét, in 
concert with M. Macquer, has publifhed many important dil- 
coveries in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, of which he is a member, and has given us an excellent 
treatife upon ether, all of which, together with moft of the 
new difcoverics and improvements in chemiftry, are to be found 
in this valuable publication. 

The following obfervations will afford our Readers an op- 
portunity of judging for themfelves, with re{pect to the philofo- 
phical genius of our Author: 

‘I have, fays he, confidered Nature as a large chemical ela- 
boratory, in which compofitions and decompofitions of all 
kinds are conftantly taking place. I am fufficiently aware that 
we, as yet, know nothing of the fecrec means which Nature 
employs in forming all the bodies which prefent themfelves to 
our notice, and am therefore content with obferving, that ve- 
getation is the principal means which the Creator has employed, 
in exciting the action of all Nature. 

© Vegetables are organized bodies which grow in the dry parts 
of our earth, and in the bottom of the waters. Their funétion 
is that of combining the four elements together, and of pro- 
viding pafture for the nourifhment of animals: and both ani- 
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mals and vegetables are employed by Nature in forming all the 
combuttible matter which exifts. 

‘ The immenfe clafles of fhell-animals, and polypuffes of all 
kinds, produced in the fea, change the elementary vitrifiable 
earth into a calcarious earth; and all the calcarious earth which 
exifis feems to be the production of animals. 

. (Nature, after having wrought thefe produdtions of which we 
have now fpoken, diftributes, by a thoufand means, the phlo- 
gifton and calcarious earth, which have been formed by or- 
ganized bodies. 

‘ Nature appears to confound and bring together bodies 

that are very different from each other. In the waters fhe 
forms many faline matters, fulphur, metals, &c. and pre- 
pares an infinite number of bodies, into which the inflam- 
mable principle enters. On the other hand, fhe buries in the 
earth, by the conveyance of water, immenfe mafles of com- 
buftible matter, intended to diffufe and fupply that heat which 
we frequently obferve in the interior parts of our earth, and 
which form there combinations of infinite variety. But this 
_ kind of confufion, of which we have fpoken, is only fuch in ap- 
pearance ; for a little attention will fhow us, that bodies of 
- fimilar kind are feparated from other bodies, for the formation 
of veins in mines, of the fame kind of matter. 

¢ While Nature is thus employed in forming, in the bowels 
of the earth, combinations of every kind, fhe has eftablifhed 
another elaboratory in the air, for the purpofe of diffufing bo- 
dies aeceflary for the formation of others. This fluid, which 
we breathe, cannot be charged with bodies very grofs or very 
heavy; nor will it unite with them ; but combuftible matters, 
whether buried in the earth or lying on the furface of our 
globe, under their decompofition, furnifh, in air, an iaflam- 
mable fubftance, in its higheft degree of reGtification ; this fub- 
fiance is diflolved by air and water, which the fun forms into 
vapours, and thus effects all thofe combinations, neceflary for 
the production of fiery meteors.’ 

We cannot too much applaud the ingenious and philofophi- 
cal refearches of this Author. His opinion that the phlogifton 
is originally formed by vegetation, and that all inflammable 

. bodies in the bowels of the earth are originally produced from 
.the deftruGion of vegetable and animal matter, appears well 
founded, from bituminous maffes being only difcovered where 
there is a vilible decay of fuch matter; that probably Na- 
ture has, by various means, combined it with the elementary 
_ earth, for the formation of metals; and that the vitriolic acid 
finding it in metals, 1s formed into a fulphur conftituting 
- their orese 
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Our Author, after defcribing the various furnaces, veffels, 
and utenfils, which are employed in chemiftry, proceeds to de- 
fcribe, very minutely, their ufes and manner of application, 
together with the various Jutes which are in ufe. He then 
gives ‘us a definition of chemiftry, and briefly explains its appli- 
cation to natural philofophy, the arts, and natural hiftory. He 
diftinguifhes the feveral clafles of Nature into the vegetable, 
animal, and foffil kingdoms ; he gives a definition of each; but 
he will not admit, with Buffon, and other naturalifts, that thefe 
kingdoms differ only in their degree of perfection, or that any 
chain of connection can be perceived. He feems rather to 
think, that the moft imperfe& animals have as little fimilitude 
to the fenfitive plant, as man htmfelf. 

He then proceeds to explain the principles of analyfis and 
combination, which he treats in a fhort though mafterly 
manner. 

He is full and fatisfactory on the fubject of affinity; after 
the difcuffion of which, he proceeds to treat of the elements of 
bodies; fire, air, water, and earth. 

He has very modeftly obferved, that we are not acquainted 
with thofe elements in their greateft ftate of purity, and that 
therefore we can only attend to their properties in a more com- 


pounded form. 
He then proceeds to treat of the chemical hiftory of different 


bodies. 
On the fubje& of phlogifton, he has made fome obfervations 


which are worthy of our attention. 

‘ Phlogifton, fays he, is a fecondary principle, compofed of two 
primary elements, pure fire, and vitrifiable earth. This combi- 
nation is entirely deprived of air and water; it is the refiduum 
of charcoal (réfidu charbonneux) arifing from the decompofitio 


of oily matter.’ : 
He confiders phlogifton as the principle of odour, colours, 


and opacity in bodies. 

This fubftance, fays M. Beaumé, ‘ is fo univerfally diffufed 
over all Nature, that there are, perhaps, very few bodies, which 
do not contain more or lJefs of it. It is found in the hardeft 
vitrifiable ftones : when they are rubbed one againft another, 
they exhale a phlogifticated odour; becaufe all the bodies in 
Nature have, at one time or another, been in contact with or- 

anized bodies; even perhaps in the very center of our globe. 

¢ The phlogifton is neither hot nor cold; it cannot be put in 
action, nor produce fire, but when it has been excited by the 
contaét of bodies actually on fire. 

‘ As foon as it burns, the elementary fire is diffipated, and the 
earth remains behind, fixed ; but when itis deprived of air and 
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water, its flame is Jefs vivid, Jefs luminous, than that of com- 
buftible bodies, in their natural ftate, becaufe water and air, 
which they contain, increafes their flame. 

© The phlogifton is of great fixity in the fire, when it is not 
m contact with air; which we may fee, by fhutting up char- 
coal in an iron veffel, 

‘ This property renders it fit to be combined by fufion, with 
other bodies ; when it is united with glafs by fufion, it commu- 
nicates to them their colours and opacity. 

© When it is combined with metallic calces, it reftores them 
to their metallic ftate, it gives them their colour and abfolute 
opacity, without communicating to them either heat or light ; 
they are rendered more fufible and volatile by it, and it increafes 
their fpecific gravity. 

‘ The phlogifton ferves frequently as a medium for uniting 
bodies, ‘which could not otherwife be united, fuch as the calces 
of metals, which cannot even be united with metals of the 
fame kind ; and thefe calces, for the moft part, cannot be dif- 
folved in acids, becaufe they are deprived of their phlogifton. 

‘ The phlogifton may pafs from one combination into ano- 
ther, without producing fame, 

‘ The phlogifton does not unite with all bodies that are pre- 
fented to it: it admits of no immediate union with water; al- 
though, as we have already faid, it is frequently formed under 
the water. 

‘ The phlogifton is always the fame, from whatever body it 
is feparated ; it is always fire, combined with a vitrifiable earth ; 
it only therefore exifts in different degrees of purity, producing 
effects according to that ftate of purity ; it is not neceflary, 
that it fhould be perfectly pure, in order to produce the greateft 
number of effects. 

‘ There are inftances where it produces no effe&t, or nearly 
none, when it is in its greateft {tate of purity. 

© We have hitherta confidered the phlogifton as a dry body, 
deprived of air and water, fixed, and incapable of evaporating 
in the heat of our atmofphere ; it remains, however, to fhew, 
how the fame principle in 2 number of circumftances, may be 
reduced into vapour, producing mortal effects, fudden inflam- 
mation, noify explofions, and other effects of the fame kind, 
which happen every day. 

¢ Thefe abjectiens do not deftroy any thing I have advanced 
upon this fubject ; on the contrary, they are yery favourably 
adapted to illuftrate what I have already faid. 

‘I have proved what are the intermediate ftates between 
pure fire, the inflammable principle in its greateft degree of pu- 
tity, and in its oily and grofler form ; how the inflammable prin- 
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ciple may change its properties agreeably to the ftate in which 
it is found, according to the proportion in which it is united 
with more or lefs of the earthy principle. 

‘ The quantity of elementary fire may remain the fame, while 
that of the earth is conftantly diminifhing. 

* A very fimall quantity of the earth, from the infinite minute- 
nefs of its integrant particles, fixes more or lefs a quantity of 
the elementary’ fire; as the earth is fo fixed it communicates to 
the fire with which it is united, a part of its fixity: when it is 
found in a very confiderable proportion as in charcoal, the 
phlogifton is then highly fixed; but when, on the contrary, 
the elementary fire is found united in a great proportion, with 
avery {mall quantity of earth, fufficient however to deftroy its 
properties as pure fire, the phlogifton participates more of the 
properties of fire: in this ftate it is more eafily reduced into 
vapour, it produces then effects not as pure elementary fire, be- 
caufe it is {till a compound body, but as phlogifton it deftroys 
every where the {pring of the air, and death follows, if the ef- 
fects of thefe vapours are not avoided as foon as they are felt. 

‘ All this tends to prove, that the phlogifton is fixed when 
there enters a great deal of the earthy principle into its compo- 
fition ; and that, on the other hand, it is very volatile, when 
the proportion of elementary fire chiefly prevails, 

‘ The phlogiiton, in being reduced into vapour, carries along 
with it fome part of the bodies in which it was produced, 
efpecially when thefe bodies are of themfelves volatile,—at Jeaft 
we might prefume as much; becaufe the vapours of the phlo- 
gifton are not always inflammable, although they conftantly 
produce mortal effects: when they are accompanied with oily 
ztherial matter or fulphur reduced into vapour, they inflame 
with an explofion, as happens in fome mines. 

‘ The fame effect takes place when they are produced by 


combuftible matter in putrefaction. 

‘ The vapour of phlogifton which rifes from burning char 
coal, is not inflammable, although it produces mortal etfects. 

‘ It appears evidently from all thefe properties of the phlo- 
gilton, that it differs eflentially from pure fire. 

‘ Every body knows, that when charcoal is burnt in a clofe 
chamber, the organ of fmel] is affected in a very fenfible man- 
ver; but the invifible vapour which exhales from charcoal or 
lighted coals, affects very powerfully the head ; and death im- 
mediately follows, if the perfon does not retire as foon as thefe 
effects are felt. This is not the cafe with fpirit of wine, when 
burnt in the fame manner, nor even with charcoal when burnt 
in a chimney or ftove, through which the external air may 
circulate freely. The effects which happen in the firft cafe, 


proceed from the charcoal’s not containing either air or water. 
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A portion of the phlogifton being reduced into vapour by burn- 
ning, thefe vapours cannot, in fo fhort a time, burn fo as to 
become elementary fire ; they circulate in the room, and abforb 
the water diflolved by the air, deftroying ina great meafure its 
elafticity. Thefe vapours are invifible, becaufe they are not 
accompanied with fmoke. ‘The effects which the phlogifton 
produces on thofe who are expofed to it, proceed, probably, from 
the great difpofition which it has, when reduced into this ftate, 
to combination with fuch bodies at it meets with, 

‘ The vapours which arife during the burning of fpirit of 
wine, do not produce the fame effect, becaufe there enters into 
the compofition of this fluid a great deal of air and water, which 
are difengaged while it burns, and the one compenfates for the 
other ; otherwife the water contained in the {pirit would retard 
its burning, and give time for the thorough confumption of the 
inflammable matter. Oil, burned in lamps, produces, in clofe 
places, almoft the fame effects as the vapour of charcoal, in a 
degree, however, Jefs powerful, becaufe it contains always a 
{mall quantity of air and water, of which charcoal is entirely 
deprived. A wax candle in burning, exhales !efs fmoke than 
a tallow candle, and it diffufes lefs of the {mell of phlogifton ; 
becaufe wax is more difficult to melt by heat: the quantity at- 
trafted by the wick is almoft entirely confumed ; while, on the 
other hand, tallow being more eafily liquified, is attracted by 
the wick in a greater quantity than can be burned. ‘The heat 
which is produced in tallow, converts it into vapours of foot, 
which incommode us almoft as much as thofe of charcoal. 

< Oi! burned inftcad of tallow, is fti]l more dangerous; be- 
caufe, being commonly in a fluid ftate, it is attrafted by the 
wick in a greater quantity, and produces more phlogifticated 
vapours. All thofe accidents, which happen by thefe vapours 
confined in a chamber, do not take place if at the fame time you 
evaporate water in a Jarge quantity. ‘This I have proved upon 
mytelf, Such accidents do not equally happen when you burn 
charcoal in achimney or ftove, where the air circulates freely ; 
becaufe thefe vapours are continually carried off by the current 
of air. It is only the pure elementary fire which is tranf- 
mitted through the fides of the pipe or chimney of the ftove. 
The portion of phlogifton in vapour, which is raifed during the 
burning of charcoal, is neither fo loofe nor fo fubtle as pure 
fire; it cannot therefore pafs in the fame manner through the 
pores of the tube; it has fo little difpofition to pafs through 
the pores of bodies, that a leaf of paper is almoft fufficient to 
intercept it.’ 

Notwithftanding the great accuracy of our Author, in afcer- 
taining fuch facts as have induced him to conclude that the 
phlogitton is a compounded body of pure elementary fire and 
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vitrifiable earth, we cannot admit the juftnefs of his conclufion. 
When the phlogifton is in a fixed ftate of union with another 
body, it does not follow that it is neceflarily fo to conftitute it 
phlogifton. In the fame manner we might as well fay, that 
becaufe fixed air is generally found in combination with alka- 
line and earthy bodies, that alkalis and earth conftitute a part 
of fixed air. It is not improbable that the phlogifton is a com- 
pound body; but as we have never been able to collec and 
obtain it in its pure and feparate form, no analyfis or decom- 
pofition has probably ever been accurately made. Were we 
allowed to indulge a conjecture on this fubject, we fhould fay, 
that as inflammable bodies require the prefence of air to fupport 
their flame, and as under their inflammation they fend forth a 
vapour poffefled of the properties of fixed air, we might conclude, 
that the phlogifton was compounded of fixed and common air, 
and that its being with difficulty excited in particular bodies, as 
in charcoal and metals, in thefe bodies it is ftrongly attracted 
by fome earthy principle; while in phofphorus, pyrophorus, 
and fulphur, it is in a ftate lefs attracted, and therefore more 
eafily excited. 

We differ likewife from our Author in thinking, that the 
phlogifton has any gravity or weight; we are difpofed rather 
to believe that it differs from all other bodies in nature in this 
refpe@ ; for we find by experience, that from whatever bodies 
it is feparated, they become abfolutely heavier by fuch a fepa- 
ration; as in the calcination of metals, the burning of fulphur 
and phofphorus, and perhaps all inflammables, if burnt under 
circumftances when no diffipation but that of their phlogifton is 
allowed to take place. 

For thefe reafons, a very celebrated chemift has confidered 
the phlogifton as a principle of abfolute levity, which, repug- 
nant to the general Jaws of Nature, is repelled inftead of being 
attracted by the center of the earth. 

We are very forry that our Author feems not to underftand, 
or not to believe, the doétrine of fixed air, as delivered to 
us by the ingenious Dr. Black, on the fubjec&t of Magnefia, 
which has been inconteftibly proved to bear fuch relation ta 
alkaline falts and calcarious earths as to determine their cauf- 
ticity or mildnefs ; and we muft do that juftice to our country- 
men to declare, that the united labours of Black, M‘Bride, 
Cavendifh, and Prieftley, have contributed more, by their expe- 
riments on the fubject of fixed air, toward the reformation of 
chemical philofophy, and toward removing many difficulties 
that occurred in explaining fome of the phenomena of che- 
miftry, than the philofophers of other countries, 
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Arr. VIIE. 


¥. Plan General et Raifonn:, ¢.—Gerieral Plan and Argument of 
the feverab Objeéts and Difeoveries that compofe a Work entitled, 

| The primitive World analyfed and compared with the modern World; 

ot Enquiries into. the autiquities of the World, By M. Court de 

- Gebelin, of the Qeconomical Society of Berne, and of the Royal 

_ Academy of Rochelle. 4to. Paris, 1773. 

IF Allegories Oritntales, ou le Fragment de Sanchoniaton, €¥c.—Orien- 
tal jo heh or the Fragment of Sanchoniathon ; containing the 
Hiftory of Saturn, together with the [liitories of Mercury and 

~ Herculés, and an Explication of his Twelve Labours ; being an 

- Introduétion to the Knowledge of the fymbolic Genius of Anti- 

quity. By M. Coartde Gebelin, &c. 4to. Paris. 1773. 

Mi. Monde primitif analyfé et comparé, (c.—The primitive World 

_ analyfed and compared with the modern World; in a View of ite 

allegoric Genius, and of the Allegories to which that Genius led. 
4to. Paris. 1773. 


T HESE feparate publications, which, in order of time, ap- 
peared as we have placed them, conftitute the firft volume 
of awork that has excited the attention and curiofity of Eu- 
rope. The greatnefs of the object, the {pirit of the attempt, 
the idea of erudition requifite to fuch an enterprize, have filled 
the Aterati with aftonifhment in general ;—with doubts and fuf- 
picions, hope and admiration, expectation and contempt in par- 
dicular, as envy of benevolence, prejudice or enthufiafm pre- 
vailed. We feldom fit in fober judgement on extraordinary 
objets. Private paffions often interfere, although fuch objects 
ought ever to be viewed with the moitt difpaffionate eye. If we 
are offended with high aflumptions of learning, adieu to fobriety 
of judgment! Our envy is alarmed, beyond a doubt.—Yet this 
is rank folly. Isthe man who affumes this fuperiority of know- 
ledge an object for envy ? How far from it! How perilous the 
éminence on which he has placed himfelf ! What horrour would 
not purfue his fall? Should we envy him ?—we fhould rather 
behold him with the fame fenfations which we might feel for 
aman ftanding ona pinnacle, in a ftorm. 

Literary enterprize has always a right to encouragement 3 
and labour is entitled to refpeét, at leait, and attention, even 
where fuccefs is uncertain, and ‘reward unhoped. Let M. de 
Gebelin, therefore, plead his claim to a candid and impartial 
hearing. His refearches bear immediate relation to the bufinefs 
and interefts of man; if he fucceed, let us applaud him; if 
he fail, let us forgive him. 

The Authot’s defen will be moft effectually underftood from 
the introdudtion prefixed to his General Plan ; and we muft, for 
tha rea ip lay at before our Readers, though it is fomewhat 
lon@er we could wifh. 
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¢ The ftudy and knowledge of thofe remains, fays M. de 
Gebelin, which bear the character of remoteft times, have ever 
been, in polifhed nations, an object of application, and have 


employed the attention of the learned in every country. In 


thefe dark and painful refearches, they were. fupported by the 


complacency that refulted from the idea of thofe. advantages 
which muft unavoidably arife to fociety from a difcavery of the 


original inftitutions of men, ‘Their languages, their manners, 
their laws, the arts and cuftoms which our wants and our se- 
fources firft introduced, and afterwards brought to perfection, 
have ever been confidered as the key to all modern inftitutions, 
and as the chain that fhews the conneétion of innumerable 
things, which to the prefent inhabitants of the earth feem not 
to have the leaft refemblance, The materials colleéted for this 
purpofe, are become immenfe. Hieroglyphics, alphabets, inr 
{criptions, manu(cripts, bas reliefs, coins, engraved ftones, ail 
thefe have been duly collected, and diligently ftudied, 

©‘ The immenfity of this collection renders it difficult to con- 
ceive, why, with fuch innumerable materials, the ancient edie 
fice, which was the cradle of human race, and the additions 
made to it during the firft ages of the world, fhould not now be 
exhibited with fuch a degree of precifion, that it would be im- 
poffible to miftake it. It is obvious, however, that the number 
of materials collected for the purpofe, is the principal caufe why 
it is not. , 

¢ Such a multitude have we of thefe, that the longeft life, 
and the moft unremitting application, would {carce be fufficient 
to go through them. Much lefs then can it be hoped from the 
induftry of man to compare them, to attend to their feveral re- 
lations and connections, in order to affign to each not only its 
proper but its exclufive place. 
_ © The impoffibility of fupporting fo heavy a burthen, has too 
haftily put the learned upon taking different routs which could 
never bring them to the fame deftination. Each attached him- 
feif to a part of the materials, and poflefied himfelf of the idea 
that it would be fufficient to conftruét and exhibit the whole 
edifice of antiquity. Feeble analogies have been the falfe ce- 
ment made ule of to confolidate a multitud: of pieces which 
were either altogether impertinent, or had not in themfelves 
more than one point of contact. ‘Thus when you attempted 
to approach thefe infulated edifices, you prefently faw the dif- 
agreement between them ; or, more properly {peaking, the ex- 
iftence of one appeared to exclude that of another. So that 
efforts upon efforts to avercome a difficulty fo great in itfelf, 
have only contributed to make it greater; and the veil we have 
attempted to raife or pierce, hides more than half of time, and 
cuts it off from the annals of the world, 
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* Yet to cenfure thofe learned men who have purfued this 
variety of infufficient fyftems, would be at once ungrateful and 
unjuft. To the profoundeft erudition, they joined the moft 
artful fagacity, and evidently pofiefled that peculiar charaéter- 
iftic of genius, which confifts in creating where obfervation fails, 
or where, at beft, it is infufficient to lead us to the point we 
purfue. To the labour of thefe indefatigable men we owe that 
colle&tion of remains, which, otherwife, we muft have been 
compelled to feek. Perhaps, too, we are no lefs ebliged to them 
for having attempted fo many different methods. The routes 
they have taken teach us to avoid all they have purfued without 
fuccefs; and the roads yet untried being lefs numerous, the 
right way will be lefs difficult to find. 

¢ The inconfiftency of the known fyftems, fhews that an 
exact infpe&tion and comparifon of antique remains is but a 
bad guide. ‘Thofe remains acquaint us, indeed, what men of 
the primitive times have done, but leave us uninformed of the 
motives which led or determined them to action. The want 
of that knowledge, fuffers us not to fee whether the materials 
are capable of anfwering the end affigned them, and whether, 
when fyftematically arranged, they will not leave a void in the 

lace from whence they are taken. Befides, in the difpofition 
of the feveral monuments of antiquity, how fhall we extricate 
ourfelves from that wildernefs of doubts which muft arife with 
refpe& to the difpofing of each piece in particular, whilft we 
have not before our eyes the general plan of that mighty mo- 
nument, with which all earthly exiftence is fo precifely con- 
nected ? How fhould we be able ferioufly to combine fuch dif- 
ferent materials, in themfelves fo varioufly related, borrowed 
from fuch a variety of people, cut, if 1 may fo exprefs it, at 
fuch a diftance from each other ; whofe forms muft have been 
infinitely varied by thofe natural revolutions of our globe, which 
have had fo great an effect on the moral world ? 

© Is it not obvious that, for want of one common chain, thefe 
innumerable materials remain as much unconneéted, as much 
fcattered, as filent while we approach them, as they were in 
that ftate of difperfion, wherein the night of ages and the am- 
nefty of primzeval inftitutions had retained them. 

‘ Dejeétion of mind, and particularly the inutility of the 
efforts of thofe who have preceded us in this kind of ftudies, 
feemed to have given birth to thefe reflections. But, at the 
fame time, the difficulty itfelf of overcoming thefe obftacles, 
fuggefted that, in confidering the remains of antiquity as the 
effects of a firft caufe, and in looking for that caufe in nature, 
which is, and always will be, the only guide in the eftimation 
of human Jabours, it might not be impoflible to find the path 
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which has conducted the firft generations of men down to us, 
and which may enable us in idea to go up tothem, This firtt 
ftep has dire&ted the fecond; and it has been found, that to 
unite all the links of this immenfe chain, it was neceflary fo 
refer to fome principle inherent in human nature, the effedls of 
which would unavoidably be the fame in all ages, climates, and 
generations of men. * 3 

© This principle, equally pregnant and folid, feemed to pre- 
fent itfelf in thofe wants that are infeparable from our conftitu- 


tion, and in thofe means of fatisfying them which Providence 


has fo plentifully fcattered around us. Every thing, in fad, has 
its origin in our wants. Thofe wants exift univerfally in all 
times, places, and countries; and this has perpetuated the 
means employed to gratify them. No poffibility of ceffa- 
tion or fufpenfion ! While the fpecies was continued, its wants 
and refources were continued too, ‘The infant is born without 
the power of fubfifting itfelf. It learns from the father the 
known means of its fupport. {[t was in the neceffity of obferv- 
ing, comparing, and bringing together phyfical exiftences, in 
the faculty of forming, if I may fo exprefs it, new exiftences, 
by accommodating them to new combinations, that the inex- 
hauftible fource of frefh means to fupply our wants was found. 

¢ There is then a continual chain which conneéts the whole 
with man. To know what was in former times, we need only 
know what is now. The moral and phyfical feries exift from 
neceflity. ‘They are under our eyes, under our hands. Every 
thing around us prefents to us arts, laws, manners that com- 
menced with our wants, which new wants have brought to per- 
fection, and which, by reafon of that perfection, they have ob- 
tained, have their origin in the remoteft antiquity. Thus, ab- 
ftraGting what is nothing more than a bringing to perfection, 
we are in pofleflion of the greateft certainty, a certainty of fact, 
that what exifted in the primitive times, exifts now tn its im- 
proved ftate, and has undergone no other alterations than thofe 
which it neceflarily received from that improvement; that the 
remains of antiquity are only fo many teftimonies of the means 
made ufe of to fupply the wants of human nature, as the ftand- 
ing monuments of our own labours are only fo many proofs of 
our neceflities and refources ; and by comparing what thefe ex- 
hibit of the paft and the prefent, we fhall not only have a true 
fyftem, but a hiftory of all times and all ancient remains. _ 

¢ To view this fyftem in its full extent, it will be fufficient 
to afcend for a moment to where the chain begins, What 
fhould we have done then? what would thofe do now who 
fhould find themfelves in fuch circumftances? What we fup- 
pofe we fhould do, is, in fagt, precifely what they did; and 

they 
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they did it from the fame principle that would have compelled 
us to do it,—they did it from neceffity. 

* Individual infufficiency united men in fociety. Society 
fhewed the neceffity of making known the wants of individuals, 
and of pointing out fuch means of affiftance as might either re- 
lieve or remove them. Hence a primitive language, and from 
‘the formation of that language, the neceffity of tranfmitting it 
from age to age, and of preferving it entire, notwithftanding all 
popular feparations and migrations. Hence the invention and 
-prefervation of the arts, laws, &c. and hence their perfedtion, 
becaufe the fum of human wants accumulating with the difco- 
very. of the means of gratifying them, every means made ufe of 
for that purpofe, became at once the fource of new wants and 
of new means. 

© We are not to fuppofe, neverthelefs, that thefe means were 
fo invariably neceflary, that man had neither power to chufe, 
nor to deceive himfelf in the choice; or that his conduét in this 
point was the immutable effect of neceflity: that would be 
reafoning upon falfe and delufive principles. Such are the 
riches of Nature that fhe always prefents to man a multitude of 
means for his fubfiftence, and thus it is that-fhe employs his 
underftanding and fagacity in difcovering her laws and opera- 
tions. Hence the infinite variety of human induftry : yet every 
means made ufe of in the compafs of that variety was firft 
drawn from Nature, and when-fome were preferred to others, 
the motives were not eafy to be accounted for. The different 
means employed by each people exhibits the difference of their 
genius and fituation, and empowers us to judge of the fuccefs 
that muft have attended their application. ‘This variety was 
the fource of that perfection which has been advancing from 
age to age, fometimes availing iticif of the means already 
known and employed, and fometimes of the difcovery of more 
fruitful expedients. 

‘ The tranfmiffion from age to age of thefe accumulated dif- 
soveries muft have been attended with creat embarraflments ; 
but a divifion of the arts, and different clafies of profeffions, took 
place and removed this. At the fame time all inventions were - 
exercifed and preferved by real or artificial wants on one hand, 
and by the choice that each individual] made of fome occupa- 
tion on the other. 

‘ Thus every art that adminiftered to the primary wants of 
fociety, as language, agriculture, &c. ftill retains both what it 
has been, and what it is become by human induftry. Its firft 
elements {till remain entire : and the records relating to it are 
to us only fo many monumental tokens of the times when it re- 
ceived any capital. improvement, 
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* On following thefe principies we are more and more con- 
vinced that in labouring to lay open antiquity by means of ax- 
tique remains alone, we do nothing mote than wemove a map 
of incumbrances that will. fucceffively fall oback : upon »us:: 
whereas, by confidering them only as fo maay proofs af the 
wants ef human nature, and of the means whereby thefe wants 
were fupplied, thefe principles, thefe primitive and neceflary 
facts will challenge the feveral.monuments.of jantiquity refpec- 
tively, and each will fallunto its. proper .place.. ‘Phe pumber, 
or cather to fay, the immeofity of thefe, far from «being, .as an 
the fyftems where they have already appeared, an obttacle 40 
their re-union, will rather promote it. “Tihey will ,concer an 
compleating the edifice by filling up.the.voiddpaces. > Lilufians 
and obfcurity follow all artificial arrangements. »Uncertaiaty 
and. contradictions attend. every thing that is fabricated by the 
hand of man. Enquire of Nature; -her,anfwers are precile and 
determinate, The fame inherent light that ibluftrates every 
natural obje@t.around us, extends itfelf without interruption :to 
the monuments of remoteft ages. | 

‘ Nature, the fame for.ever, is that eternal clue which leads 
us in the right. and eafy path whereinwe propofe to conduct 
our Readers, They will fee all human notices, all monumental 
remains mutually explain:and clafs themfelves, while the. nature 
of every object determines its proper place by its relations and 
wants ; andthe more preffing thofe wants are, :the more con- 
fpicuous the obje& will be found. 

‘ When we have taken. good obfervation of iman himéfelf, 
ethis neceffities, and of the means with which Nature has fur- 
nifhed him to-fupply them, it is impoflible to-confider thofe ef- 
fential words, which we ftill find fubfifting in all languages, as 
the.effect of a.merely fortuitous choice. Itis evident that they 
are the precife paintings.of determinate objects, the neceflary 
effect of the natural wants of man, and of the matural organs 
of the human voice. 

‘ Univerfal grammar is no longer.confidered as the eventual 
refult-of the cuftoms or humours of different «nations. It ‘ap- 
pears to be infeparably connected with the -neceffity of being 
properly underftood, of defcribing correétly and ‘circumftantiafly 
the obje@t'in view. Of courfe it ftands upon the bafis of anti- 
quity, unfhaken by caprice, and evermore the fame. 

© It is equally evident that the art of akertajning the.repro- 
duction..of fubftances, an art which diftinguifhes man from 
other beings almoft as eflentially as language atlelf, and all the 
other arts which have their origin and :fource amhim, ‘arethe 
neceilary production of our wants, and of the-refources where- 
with fucceffive obfervation of the properties of different animals 
has ‘furnifhed us. - 
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© It is by this route, conftantly followed from the firft ages 
to the. prefent time, that hiftory acquires a degree of certainty 
‘whichneither the dignity nor unanimity of hiftorians could 
igive.it, «It: is connected through all its parts by comparative 
circumftances, not only analogous but identical, exifting through 
all:times, and among all people. By this means we reduce to 
‘indifputable. principles’ all that antiquity has tranfmitted to .us 
‘concerning the population of the earth, and refpecting the pro- 
Xeritys the. revolutions, and the fall of empires. By this.means 
hhiftorical facts, eftablifhed or fet afide by thefe demonftrative 
- principles, feparate themfelves from fables, and in. the various 
anythology of different nations, exhibit only circumftances that 
announce.the fame wants, the fame arts, without any other al- 
teration than. fuch as might be occafioned by local influefices 
and the effects of different climates. All exiftence, in fhort, 
prefents only fo many different rays fhooting from the fame 
centre, and inclofed in one circle which conneés the whole, 
carranges the whole, and fhews not only the relations of things, 
but their origin and caufes. ‘ . 
¢ The work we now announce to the Public will ferve as a 
key to all ages, and to all human intelligence. Jt will demon- 
ftrate that the remoteft, the middle and the prefent eras~ are 
only infeparable parts of each other, and that they form but one 
entire whole.’ . 
We have now laid before our Readers the general principles 
on which the Author proceeds.. The plan of his work, and 
the fpecimens he has given, we fhall attend to hereafter. 
’ : [Zo be continued.] : 
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’ W E think it incumbent upon us to acquaint our Readers, and 
we take pleafure in doing it, that this is the fifth edition of 
this excellent poem. The ingenious Author has taken great pains 
to correct and improve. it, by emendations throughout; by addin 
feveral new lines, and by leaving out many more. He has likewHe 
added a few notes, one of which, upon gardens, deferves. particular 
notice: he compares the Englifh and French tatte in. gardening, 
and gives the preference to that of the Englifh, upon which he be- 
ftows the higheft commendations. ge 
The firft perfon, he obferves, who introduced fymmetry into gar- 
dens was aa archite&t, who, for want of knowing the limits of his 
art, was defirous of extending them too far.—Architeure, fays he, 
of all the fine arts, is that which gives leaft pleafure to the fenfes, 
. and makes the weake& imprefion upon the mind... Si vous-Jui 6tex 
_ba-grandeup {$ Putilite, elle ne vous dit rien. - | yo cheesy 
The theory of gardens, continues he, has been.perfe&ted by the 
Englith; they knew, wonderfully well, the effects of mounitaias. 
4 . TOCKSy 
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rocks; forefts, groves, torrents, rivers, rivulets; cafcades, vallies, 
&&c.; and it is by contraiting, combining, mixing, and feparating 
thefe different forms of Nature, that their gardens make correfpon- 
dent impreffions upon the mind, and infpire it with correfpondent 
fentiments, terres 

In the moft beautiful gardens in France, the principal effe& pro- 
duced upon the mind of the fpéctator is aftonifhment, while the En 
lith gardens fill the foul with a variety of ideas and fentiments.—T 
French gardens, with their angles and their circles, feem defigned 
for geometricians to {port and amafe themfelvesin; while the Eng. 
glith gardens feem intended for poets, and philofophers endowed 
with fenfibility.—The plan of our gardens is imprefled at once apon 
the memory ; but the Englifh gardens infpire us with a defire of 
ftudying them. ‘The Englith gardens promife us ufeful productions 
of different kinds; they are the luxury of a wife and public-fpirited 

e: while ours only fhew the power of Art over Nature, the 
riches of the poffeffor, and a tafte which facrifices produdtions that 
are ufefal to mankind to arbitrary forms, and barren ornaments. 

There are, undoubtedly; inftances in England of bad tafte in gare 
dening ; ‘bat, in general, the fyftem of their gardens is that of an in- 
genious people, who ftudy Nature, and are fond of her. 

We have only. to add, that, in the profe-pieces which are fub- 
joined to this poem, there are fix new oriental fables; the titles of 
which are—L'E/prit des differens Etats; Les Lumieres; Le Befoin 
aaimer; La Vifite; Le Danger et | E/perance, 

*,* Thofe who have been converfant with our late Appendixes, 
will remember that we gave a very ample account of the firft edition 
of this excellent poem, in the Appendix to our 41ft volume; with a 
tranflation of a paflage, in which the Author admirably defcribes the 
effect produced by a fine morning in the {pring : in which tranflation 
we endeavoured to render fome degree of juftice to the genius and 
fpirit of the original ; and if our friends are not flatterers, we were 
not wholly unfuccefsful.—The Author of Les Sai/ons, is, if we miftake 


not, the Marquis de Lambert. 7 a. 
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Recherches fur les Modifications, Fe—Enquiries into the different 
Modifications of the Atmofphere; containing a critical Hiftory of 
the Barometer and Thermometer, &c. By J. A. De Luc, Citizen 
of Geneva, &c. 2 Vols. 4to. with Figures. | 
{Continued from the Appendix to our lat Volume, page 576.] 


WE return with pleafure to the confideration of this inge- 
nious experimental Enquiry, from which we have al- 
ready extracted fome of the more material particulars, relating 
to the hiftory of the barometer, contained in the two firft chap- 
ters of the work. The Author’s hiftorical defcription of that 
inftrument is followed by an enquiry into the caufe of the light 
which is obferved in the upper part of the tube, on caufing the 
mercury to vibrate in it; and which M. De Luc takes miore 

ins than perhaps are neceflary to prove to be an eleétrical 
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phenomenon... In the next chapter he gives his readers a con- 
cife but perfpicuous and inftructive hiftory and difcuffion of the 
different hypothefes which have been invented to account for 
ahd explain the motions of the mercury in the barometer, as cor- 
refponding with the changes in the atmofphere; particularly 
the, hypothefes of Wallis, Halley, Leibnitz, Mairan, Ber- 
nouilli, Mufichenbroeck, and feveral other philofophers.of the 
laf and prefent century. He thews the infufficiency,of thefe 
theories to. account for the phenomena, and propofes his own; 
in which he fuppofes that the changes obferved in the weight.of 
the atmofphere are principally produced by the prefence. or ab- 
fence of vapours floating in it. 
- According to M. De Luc’s theory, a compound of air and vae 
pours is fpecifically /ighter than an equal bulk of pure or. dry 
air. His reafonings on this fubjeét. are accordingly founded on. 
this poflulatum, or principle; that vapours diminifh the {pecific 
gravity of the air, or, to ufe, nearly his own words, -‘ that the 
‘wntroduction of vapours into the air diminifhes the fpecific, and, 
confequently the abfolute, gravity of thofe columns of the at- 
mofphere into which they are received, and which, notwith- 
ftanding this admixture, remain of an equal height with the ade . 
joining columns which confift of pure or dry air.” The Au- 
. thor here only briefly indicates the principles of this new theory; 
but he afterwards enlarges upon it, and endeavours to fhew that it 
is confonant to experience, and well adapted to explain, with the 
greateft facility, the principal phenomena of the barometer, a¢- 
connected with, or produced by, the varying denfity and weight 
of the atmofpbere. 

In the following chapter M. De Luc enters into an hiftorical 
and critical difcuffion of the various attempts which have been 
» tHade, at different times, to apply the motion of the mercury 

in the barometer ta the meafuring of acceffible heights: begin- 
ning with the firft trials of the celebrated Pafcal and Defcartes, 
who originally fuggefted the idea of applying that inftrument 
to this purpofe ; and concluding with the more accurate expe- 
riments made by M. Bouger and the other French academicians 
in Peru. In the courfe of thisexamen, M. De Luc thews the 
difagreement obfervable between the principles, rules, or. for- 
me given by the different enquirers into this fubje&s and 
finds {ufficient reafon to attribute thefe differences, in part, to. 
the imperfection of their inftruments, and partly to the fmall. 
number of good obfervations. 

The abundance and variety of matter contained in thefe two 
volumes, and the very complicated nature of fome of the Au- 
thor’s enquiries, partioularly thofe relating to the meafuring of 
heights by the barometer, prevent us from attempting a regular 
er circumftantial analyfis of this performance. Indeed:the = 
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itfelf is not conftrudted on a ftri@ly regular plan, We mean 
not however by this obfervation to intimate that M. De Luc is a 
defultory or immethodical writer. The. breaches of method 
which are abfervable in his performance are accounted for, and 
at the fame time juftified, by the circumftances attending the 
compofition of it: many parts of it having been written, and 
even printed, .at diftant periods of time, and: enlarged by fupe 
plemental articles added afterwards ; the produce of fubfequent 
experiments: and reflections. “We fhould add, however, that 
the incanvéniences and obfcurities arifing from this circumftante, 
are confiderably diminifhed ‘by the ufetul expedient of affixing 
numbers to all the paragraphs,. and making frequent references 
from one to the other. For thefe and other reafons we fhall 
not confine ourfelves to the ofder obferved in the work; but 
fhall fele& and extra&t from the different parts of it fuch new 
obfervations, as appear moft likely to intereft our philofophical 
Readers, in general ; infifting chiefly on thofe which relate to the 
more familiar! or popular parts of the different fubje@ts treated 

_Enquiries:into the various denfities, or other modifications, 
of the air at different heights ; the effect of thefe variations on 
the theory of aftronomical refractions; and the application of 
the barometer to:the purpofe of meafuring acceffible heights 
with edfe and accuracy, were the original'and principal objects 
or motives that led the Author into the extenfive train of expe- 
riments and reafonings that conftitute’ the fubje€ts of this 
works In the profecution of thefe enquiries, the Author ve 
early found the barometer, or the inftrument which was to be 
his principal guide in thefe refearches, in a ftate not fufficiently 
advanced toward perfection, to fecond his views, or to anfwer 
the expectations that had been founded upon it. Through a 
commendable love of accuracy he appears to have been fuc< 
ceflively led on. from one improvement to another, in the con- 
ftruétion of that inftrument, tillhe had reduced its deviations 
from truth, or, at leaft, from uniformity, within the narrow 
limits of a. fixteenth, or at fartheft the eighth of aling. We 
fometimes: even find him lamenting that he has not been able 
to conquer this minute aberration. : 

We fhall not undertake to accompany the Author through 
the minutia attending this part of his fubje& ; nor is the accu- 
racy which he appears to have attained, neceflary to the come 
mon purpofes for which the barometer is ufually emiployed ; 
though it is.indifpenfably requifite to the accurate menfuration. 
of heights by that inftrument. But there is a certain degree af 
precifion, or approach towards perfection, which every perfon;: 
who takes pleafure in making philofophical obfervations, would 
wifh his inftruments to be pdflefled of. For the fake of this 


large ¢lafs of our Readers, we hall dwell upon two of the cire 
baiiia Pp2 cumftances 
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cumftances which more materially affe&t the accuracy of the 
indications exhibited by this inftrument.’ The firft of them re- 
lates to the conftruction of the barometer itfelf :- the other ree - 
fpecis a correction which is proper to be attended to in the ob« 
fervations made with it. - eins io gO GIES 
~ The barometer cannot juftly indicate the weight of ‘the air, 
if the upper part of the tube contain any fenfible: pottion’ of 
that fluid. M. De Luc, in confequence of repeated’ obferva- 
tions, found that a barometer, however casefully'conftruéted in 
other refpe€ts, is not to be depended upon, unlefs the mercuty 
and the tube have been thoroughly deprived, by means ‘of a 
viclent heat, of the air which adheres. to, or is contained in 
them, and which, when that operation has not been’ performed, 
will afcend into the vacuum. The following obfervations wilk 
fully evince the neceffity of this procefs, SAT 
He placed: in the fame room feveral barometers, in fame of 
which the mercury had been boiled in the'tube, while the ethers 
had been’ prepared in the common manner. Having marked 
the height at which the mercury ftood in each, he gradually 
increafed the heat of the room to as great a degree as ‘poffible, 
On this occafion alt the barometers, that had been prepared 
by fire, tofe uniformly; while thofe, which bad been prepared in 
the common manner, defcended, and in different proportions.» On 
putting out the fire, the firft mentioned barometers, which had 
afcended regularly, defcended with the fame uniformity, and: fi- 
nally correfponded with each other : whereas the others refa, with 
the fame irregularity with which they had before defcended ; 
nor Were they found, at the end of the experiment, to ftand:at 
the fame heights, with refpect to each other, that they did at 
the beginning of it. nat i 
Some of the phenomena attending this experiment may pere 
haps require explanation. In explaining them, at Jeéaft, the 
advantages arifing from the boiling of the mercury in the tubes, 
will be better underftood. The afcent of the mereury in thofe 
barometers from which the air had been expelled in: that’ pro- 
cefs, was the natural effect of the dilatation of the mercusial 
column, in confequence of the increafed heat of the room. A 
barometer in every refpe@ perfect is fubject to: variations pro- 
ceeding from this:caufe alone, which are unavaidable «indiffe- 
rent temperatures of the ais with. regard to heat and-cold s: but 
in fuch an inftrument thefe variations will be uniform, and: pro- 
portional to the caufe which. produces them; and -the quantity 
of the effect can now, in confequenee of M. De luuc’s. accu- 
rate experiments on this head, ’be eafily afcertained and-allowed: 
for; ‘provided that every other ‘fource of errop has been : pre- 
vioufly annihilated: Wee hall. afterwards thew that the error 
hence arifeng is. of fufficient —. to requirethe attention 
of thofe who. are curious in thefe matiers.- The.mercury con 
, . tained 
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tained,in the other barometers. defcended, and in a very irre- 
gular,manner, though. equally acted upon. by the fame caufe ; 
evidently. becaufe, in them, that caufe was counteracted in its 
operation, and overcome, by the fpring of the air contained in 
the upper part. of the tubes, now increafed by the heat, and 
acting, with. more or defs fosce.in. the different tubes, according 
as they,centained more-or lefs of that fluid. 
_ It.is.,not one .of the Jeaft, confiderable advantages attending 
the Author’s, method of boiling,the mercury in the tube +, that 
by this. procefs, independent. of the greater degree of perfec- 
tion pollefled by the barometers thus prepared, they all fpeak, 
mearlys.the fame language; and that inftrument thereby be- 
comes, an, accurate or common meafure of the weight of ‘the at- 
mofphere ; though in the hands of perfons who have ne com- 
munication with each other, nor confequently opportunities of 
cemparing, their refpe@ive inftruments. We fhall therefore, 
for the gratification of the curious, relate the moft effential. parts 
of the Author’s manner of conducting the operation; defcrib- 
ing fome of the more fingular. phenomena that accompany or 
are connected with it. Bay 301 : 
- The Author chufes a tube of about two lines and a half or 
three lines bore, and not exceeding half a line in thicknefs ; as | 
a thicker tube is more liable to be cracked or broken by the | 
violence of the heat to which it is expofed in this operation, | 
He fills it with pure mercury to within two inches of the top, 
and then holds it, with the fealed end loweft, in an inclined : 
pofition, over a chafing-difh of burning coals placed near the : 
edge of a table; in oa that all the parts of the tube may be 
fucceffively expofed ta the ation of the fire, on moving it fomee 
what obliquely ever the chafing-difh, We fcarce reed to ob- 
ferve that the fealed end is firft gradually prefented to the fire. 
As foon as the mercury becomes hot, the internal furface of the 
tube is perceived to be ftudded with an infinite number of mi- 
nute air bubbles, which increafe in fize by running into one 
another, and afcend towards the higher part of the tube; 
where meeting with a cooler fluid they are condenfed, and 
nearly difappear, In confequence, however, of fucceffiye emi- 
grations toward the upper parts of the tube, which are fuccef- | 
ively heated, they finally acquire a bulk which enables them, 
ia their united form, entirely to efcape. | | 
_- When the mercury boils, ¢ its parts,’ fays the Author, ¢ {trike 
againft eachother, and againft.the fides of the tube, with fuch 
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+ Our countryman, >Mr. Orme, executed a procefs of this kind ‘ 
on the barometers prepared by him,.as is curforily obferved by the 


fiuthor, .See Phil, Tranf, No. 448, for the year.1738. . 
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violence, that a perfon whois not accuftomeéd to this operation 
will naturally apprehend the deftruction of the tube.’ As foon 
#s the ebullition commences, ‘ it is eafy,’ he adds, *to keep 
it up from one end of the tube to the other, by moving it fuc- 
Ceflively ovet the coals,’ The facility, however, ‘of this laft- 
gentioned manceuvre is not cleatly evinced in M. De Lic’s toa 
Jaconic defcription of the operation; nor, though he is on other 
pecafions frequently and laudably minute, is he fufficiéntly cir- 
cumftantial with regard to the manual part of it, or in the ar- 
ticle of expedients to enable the philofophical amateur to repeat 
the procefs without burning his fingers :—a flight confideration 
however, we confefs, with experimental philolophers. 

The advantages that refult from this operation appear to be 
thefe: The whole body of the mercury, and the interior fur- 
face of the tube, are hereby freed from all the minute and im- 
perceptible particles of duft and-moifture which they generally 
cqntain, and of the little atmo/pberes that are feen to furround 
them; which, during the tumultuous motions of the mercury, 
are vifibly driven up towards its furface, and expelled. ‘The 
tube and the mercury are deprived likewife of all the air that 
can be expelled from them, and particularly from the furfave of 
the former, by the violent heat and agitation of boiling quick- 
filver. As that heat too is a determinate or fixed quantity, its 
effects in expelling the air from different tubes will be nearly 
equal; fo that though fome fmail portion of air may {till be left 
in them, there can*be no great difference in the quantity of it 
femaining in different tubes thus uniformly treated. Accord- 
ingly, the barometers thus prepared not only ftand highér than 
thofe which have not undérgone this procels; but at the fame 
time they pretty accurately correfpond with each other: while 
thofe that have not been fubjécted to this operation have been 
obferved to differ fix or eight linés from each other in the height 
of the mercury. et eh a 

We cannot oyerlook a curious circumftance confeqnent to 
this operation. M. De Luc obferves that the greateft part of 
the air which is expelled during the procefs, proceeds from the 
internal furface of the tube, where it feems to have formed g 
thin fratum or lining of air, which cannot be diflodged from 
' thence by the mercury introduced into the tube in the ‘cofimon 
manner, but requires the violent heat and agitation of Boilin 
guickfilvér'to' detach it,. But it is very remarkable ‘that, after 
this aerial cogting has ‘been’ once ‘effectually feparated and ex- 
pelled, if the tube be éitiptied, “and 'fome other, even cold, mer- 
cury be introduced into it, the barometer thus ¢&temporaneou/ly 
. ate, will be nearly as perfect, or as free from air, as before. 
fc will ftand nearly as high as it did when it contained thé mér- 
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: -eury that had been boiled in it; and if the fame procefs be now 
repeated, its internal furface will not be ftudded with bubbles of 
air, as in the former operation, __ , a 
The Author endeavours to account for thefe phenomena by 
remarking on fome circumftances attending the making of tubes 
at the glafs-houfe, where they are cut into lengths while they 
are ftill hot, and lie on the-dufty ground with both their extre- 
mities open, into which the impure air-of the place muft necef- 
farily enter while they are cooling, as well as moifture and duft 
afterwards. He obferves, too, that a frefh admiffion of thefe 
{ubftances into a tube that has oncé undergone the procefs above 
| defcribed, and has even been kept empty for a fhort time, is 
prevented, or at leaft greatly retarded; as one of the extremi- 
| ties of the tube is now fealed, and the air cannot on that ac- 
count circulate freely in and through it, or depofit in it its 
moifture or other inypurities. Po 
It is one of the confequences of the preceding procefs, that 
a phenomenon which had hitherto been only occafionally ob- 
ferved in the preparing of barometers, generally, if not con- 
ftantly, attends the conftruGtion of them in this manner. On 
gently inverting the tube into a bafon of quickfilver, the imtire 
column of mercury remains fufpended, nor will the quickfilver 
defcend to its proper level without fhaking the tube, and that | 
| too fometimes, as we have been told, pretty violently. When, | 





however, the mercury does fall down, it furnifhes a proof that 
all the air has not been expelled in this operation :.for on im- 
mediately inclining the tube, fo that the mercury may retutn : 
again to the top of it, a {mali bubble of air is perceived, which 

prévents the mercury from coming into contac with it. Never- 

‘thelefs on fuddenly and repeatedly deprefling ‘the upper end of 

‘the tube, and thereby ftrongly impelling the mercury againtt 

the top of it, this aerial bubble, M. De Luc obferves, may be 

made to re-enter the quickfilver, and the cohefion will again 
take place *. Another curious circumftance has likewife beén 3 | 
obferved to attend this experiment. Sometimes feveral inches . 
<of the mercury will remain fufpended, or attached to the top 
“of the tube, while the remainder of the column will feparate 
itfelf from them, and fall down to the proper height; leaving 
the vacuum between them, : | 


= 





*. The fame effe&, we have been told by an ingenious perfon who 
prepares barometers in a manner not materially different from that 
above défcribed, will be produced, merely by duffering the tubes to 
lie in an inclined Soeoens for ‘a few days, at the end of which tinte 


the aerial bubble difappears, and the contatt of thé mercury with 


the top of the tube, and the fufpenfion of the intire column, again take , 
Pp4 Though 


place. 
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Though M, De Luc generally difcufles the_ philofophical 
ueftions that fall in his way, we.are forry to find him perfely 
lent with regard to the probable caufe of. the total fufpenfion 
of the.quickfilver in: long. tubes, which. has. never yet, in our 
opinion, been fatisfactorily accounted -for, though it was. ob- 
ferved above a century ago, and the problem largely and. va- 
rioufly agitated by Lord Brouncker, -M, Huygens, Dr. Wallis, 
and others, who had occafionally.feen the mercury fuftained in 
the: Toricellian, tube. at the. height even of 75 inches. Not- 
wi ding the improved ftate of natural philofophy the quef- 
tion feems to have lain nearly dormant for.a.long time paft;. at 
leaft Jittle more has been. effected towards its folution, than ree 
tailing or commenting upon the hypothefes of the firft obfervers. 
The inftances of the ftrong cohefion of two. polifhed. plates: of 
metal, marble, or other Solid fubftances to. each other, in.an 
exhaufted receiver, fuggefted by Huygens}, and repeated in 
different forms by others, with a view to explain this pheno- 
menon by: the fuppofed preflure of a certain fubtile matter, or 
zther, or as refulting from the attraction of cohefion, appear 
Very JAMES or at leaft can be.i}l applied to a fluid fubftance ; 
unlefs we were to fuppofe that the mercurial column was-on.a 
fudden tranfmuted, and fixed into.a jelid rod, the whole of 
which muft neceflarily remain fufpended, if any part of it were 
atuaéted by the internal furface of the glafs, or prefled againft 
it by the fuppofed zther, with a fufficient force, . 
Dr. Jurin has,. indeed, in his ingenious papers on the fuf- 
penfion of water in capillary tubes t, &c. incidentally applied 
his reafonings on that fubject to.the prefent.queftion. He has 
indeed proved that, mercury, notwithftanding the appearances 
which feem.to.indicate repulfion, is attracted by glafs; but he 
has fhewn likewife that, the attraction of mercury to other mer- 
cury is greater than that of mercury to glafs. This .fuperior 
attractive power may, neverthelefs, we acknowledge, in ,the 
refent cafe, be overcome by the inferior, or by that fubfifting. 
ogee glafs and mercury, .in confequence ; of certain circum- 
ftances,, and, particularly on account of the increafe of attracting 
Surface at the arched top of. the tube; by means of. which.a- 
much greater. number of mercurial particles. may .come. into 
contact with the g/a/s, than what recede from the contact..of 
one to another ; {9 that the attraction of the glafs may prevail, 
and caufe the mercury, zmmediately in contad with it, to -ad~ 
here to it: but ftill it may be afked, by what power'the remain~ 
der of the column of this penteroy) and fluid fubftance, fituated 
towards the axis of the cylinder, and certainly. out of the reach 
+ See Phil, Tranf. No. 86, 915 &c 
$ See Phil. Trani, No, 355, and Now 363. 
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of the attraction of the glafs, and, in fome cafes, extending 40 
or 50 inches in height, is prevented from yielding to the power 
of gravity, and falling down: as its particles are folicited as 
much downward by thofe of the mercury below them, as they 
are attracted upward by thofe above them. 
-. We have above defcribed one of the moft material circum- 
ftances requifite to be obferved in the conftruction of barome- 
ters, by which thefe inftruments may attain a certain, and not 
incenfiderable, degree of perfe€tion ; or at leaft may be defec- 
tive. neatly in the fame degree, that is, may move uniformly, 
and ftand at the fame height at the fame time and place, fo as 
to:fpeak the fame language and be comparable with each others 
Other.circumftances however, in the conftruction, are necef- 
to be attended to, in the profecution of ‘delicate experi- 
ments, which our limits prevent us from particularizing. But 


- fuppofing a barometer to be formed which poflefles every advan- 


tage that can be given to that inftrument, its motiors will 
neceflarily be affected by the varying temperature of the am- 
bient medium, with refpeét to heat and cold, and will, on that 
account, require.a certain correction, This is that other cir- 
cumftance which. we propofed to take notice of, and which we 
fhall explain by a familiar illuftration. | 
‘The barometer.is a balance, by which we propofe to afcertain 
the:weight of the atmofphere ; but if the counterpoife, by which 
it is to be weighed, itfelf fenfibly varies, in Gorifequence of an 
extrinfical or foreign caufe, it is expedient to attend to and 
affign the quantity or laws of that variation. Mercury is this 
counterpoife, the fpecific gravity of which is affected by heat ; 
fo. that the fame weight of atmofphere that fuftains 29 inches of 
this fluid in the depth of winter, will be able to fupport a 
longer. column in. the height of fummer, or in a hot room, 
when. it is become fpecifically lighter in‘ confequence of: the di- 
Jatation produced in it by heat. Nor is the quantity of this 
variation in the bulk of the mercury fo minute as to be fafely 
neglected in experiments that require the leaft degree. of pre- 


_cifien, In thofe relating to the meafuring of heights in parti- 


cular,. where a 36th of a line becomes an object of confidera- 


tion, and where the barometer is alternately expofed to the 


frozen air of high mountains, and the heated atmofphere of the 


_ plains, it forms.a,very important element in the calculation. 


How much the: barometer is affected, in copfequence of the 
rarefaction of meneeey heat, may be eftimated from the fol- 
lowing refult or general. confequence drawn from the Author’s 


numerous experiments, made to afcertain the exact quantity of 
the error arifing from this caufe. From thefe it appears © shat dy 
an increafe of heat capable of raifing the thermometer from the freez- 
_ Ing to the boiling point, the height of the mercurial tolumn in the 
barometer 
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barometer is increafed no lefs than fix lines, or half an inch precifely ;? 
and proportionably for fmaller differences of heat. 

On this account a therrgometer becomes a proper or necef- 
fary companion to the barometer. ‘To leflen the trouble of 
calculation, the Author has formed a commodious divifion of a 
fedle for a thermometer adapted to this purpofe, which at one 
“view indicates the correétion neceffary to be made on account 
of heat. [t is conftruéted on the following principles. 

- ‘Fach line in the fcale of the barometer is firft fuppofed to be 
divided into four parts. Thefe intervals, M. De Luc obfetves, 
‘may €afily be divided by eftimation, or by the eye, into four 
other parts, each of which will be a fixteenth of aline. The 
fix ines above-mentioned, which exprefs the additional length 
that the column of mercury in the barometer acquires, on being 
moved from the temperature of the freezing point to that of 
boiling water, may accordingly be confidered as divided inta 96 
equal parts. The Author therefore applies a {cale to a mercu- 
rial thermometer, in which the interval between the freezi 
and boiling points is likewife divided into 96 parts; each of 
which will correfpond to the fxteenth of a line in the motion of 
the barometer, as affected by heat dilating the mercury. The 
following is the fubftance of one of the Author’s experiments, 
which will at once illuftrate the nature, and fhew the ufe and 
convenience, of this method; and will at the fame time ferve 
as a verification of the juftice and accuracy of it. : 

‘The Author lives in a ftreet which has a confiderable de- 
feent. In the fummer he placed two barometers that petfe€tly 
_ agreed with each other, together with a thermometer graduated 

as above defcribed, in his cellar, the temperature of which was 
confiderably colder than that of the open air. The thermome- 
ter here -ftood at 14 of the degrees abovementioned, ‘reckoned 
from the freezing point. Leaving a perfon there to obferve, 
‘he carried one of the barometers, and another thermometer 

duated as the former, into an upper room of a houfein-the 

Sswet part of the ftreet, the floor of which he had before found 
to be exactly level with that of his cellar. In this room there- 
fore the barometer, confidered merely as an exa& fatical inftra- 
ment, unaffected by foreign caufes, ought to have ftood pre- 
cifely at the fame height as in his cellar, Here however it rofe 
=; of aline; the thermometer at the fame time afcending 8:de- 
grees. The warmth of the room afterwards increafing, .the 
thermometer rofe 1 degree more; the barometer accompany- 

ing it by rifting another r6th of a line. Neither the barometer 
or the thermometer jn the cellar had varied during the courfe of 
this experiment. The thermometer therefore in the houfe how 
ftood g degrees higher than that in the cellar; and the two ba- 
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rometérs exadtly differed g fixteenths of a line. . It is evident 
from. the Author’s {ubfequent calculations, that if the effect of 
the gemperature of the air on the barometer had not been at- 
tended to and allowed for, in this experiment, the difference 
in: the heights of thefe two barometers would have indicated a 
difference of about 45 feet in the heights of thefe two places ; 

| though they were exaétly upon the fame level. 

| Although this appears to be the moft important correction 

| neceflary to be made in difcovering the heights of places by 
means of the barometer ; there are many other circumftances, 
relative to the conftruction and ufe of that inftrument, requifite 
to. be attended to, the negle& of which will be produétive of 
error in the determination ; and which M. De Luc has fuccef- 
fively difcovered in the courfe of his long continued, and accu- 
rate inveftigations. For thefe we muft neceffarily refer the 
Reader to the work itfelf, and fhall proceed to another very 
material and interefting part of his enquiries. | 

M. De Luc’s obfervations on the thermometer, and on a variety 
of matters intimately connected with the theory of that inftrument, 
conftitute a very confiderable part of this work. He inveftigates its 
aoe with the fame minutenefs, precifion, and fuccefs,; that dif- 
tinpuifh his obfervations on the barometer. “His firft and principal 
pbjet ‘is to enquire, by a courfe of experiments inftituted for that | 
purpofe, what fluid is befl adapted to ferve as a meafure of the diffe- 
rent degrees of heat ; and having once fatisfactorily afcertained that 
point, he conjures philofophers to concur in the adoption of this | 
fluid, and to agree in one particular conftruction: fo that thofe ad- 
vantages may be derived from the future obfervations to be made 
with the thermometer, which have béen hitherto frequently loft, 
through the uncertainties produced from the varieties of mater or 
forin that have been adopted in the conftruction of this inftrument. 
After a very extenfive and well conduéted experimental enquiry into | | 
the thermometrical properties of various fluids, and particularly ‘of wa- ‘ 
ter, Oils, teétified fpirits, and mercury, he gives, on many accounts, 
a decifive preference to this laft mentioned fluid. 

‘Although mercury has for fome time.paft been pretty generally 
adopted in the confirucion of thermometers, in preference to the 
other fubftances that have been ufed for that purpofe, it will afford 
fome gratification to our philofophical Readers, if we extract and 
colle& into one point of view fome of the more -effential particulars 

f of this enquiry ; ‘from which ‘it will appear that this preference is 
well grounded, after the very ftri€t ¢xamen which this and other fluids 
have undergone in the courfe of M. De Lue’s experiments, 

"The advantages‘ which Mercary poffeffes above all other liquids 
hitherto ufed in the conftruction of ‘a thermometer, may be compre- 
hended under the five following heads, which we fhall colleé: from 
fhe work, adding an explanatory comment to each of them. 

L * Mercury is of ali known fluids hitherto employed in the confiruGion 
of thermometers, oe meafares moft exadtly equal _—— of 
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beat, by equal differences of its bulk.’ Its dilatations likewife are, in 
fatt, very nearly aes aang to the augmentations of heat. 
This quality of Mercury, which had never before been afcertainéd, 
is alone fufficient to entitle it to: a preference above every other fluid: 
in the conftructing of a thermometer. Bat the philofophicat: Reader, 
who is acquainted with the bounds that Nature feems to-have fet to 
our enquiries on this fubjeé&, may probably be furprifed at the ap- 
parent boldnefs of the preceding propofition, and may doubt whe- 
ther fufficient data can ocured to coniltitute a firm foundation 
for a conclufion of this kind. The determining, by the thermo- 
meter, whether a certain liquid contained in it receives equal aug- 
mentations of bulk, on its receiving equal additional portions of 
heat, while the thermometer itfelf is the inftrament by which the 
equality of fuch portions of heat: is to be ‘afeertained, has. at firtt 
fight the appearance of reafoning in a circle.’ We are ignorant;):as 
we have obferved on a former occafion*, of the primum frigidum, 
or in other words, are unacquainted with any fubftance tot liy de. 
void of fire, which might ferve to conftitate the Zero, or bafis of 
thermometrical {cale; fothat the abfolute quantity of heat contained 
in any body, is, and will perhaps for ever remain, unknown to us. 
It is not however impracticable to difcover or afcertain the relative 
nigmentations or diminutions of the quantity of heat already exifting 
in bodies. Yih id 
We fhall not deferiee the various and onfuccefsful attempts that 
have been made to commanicate to a = equal, though unknown, 
rtions of heat, by expofing it to the action of one or more burning 
ate or M. Buffon’s more ingenious propofal of ‘adding equal 
udntities of heat toa body, the liquor in a thermometer for inftanee, 
oy throwing npoa it fucceffively the light and heat of the fun, re- 
fieéted from one or more of his combination of plain fpecula. M. De 
Luc’s propofition above mentioned is founded on the fuppofed equa« 
ble diffufion of heat throughout liquors of different temperatures 
mixed with each other; and his conclufions are’ derived from fome 
experiments, much lefs fiable to fallacy or uncertainty than the pre- 
cediag, the idea of which is not new, but had before occurred to 
Profeffor Richmann and others, in which two determinate quantities 
of water, of different temperatures, are mixed together, and the heat 
which ought to refult from the mixture is calculated, according to a 
certain formula, which we thall give below +. This rule M. De Luc 
| | applie, 


_) 





[ent 


* See Appendix to our 41ft vdlume, page 503, &c. . 

+ As M. De Luc gives only an explanatory exemplification of 
Profeffor Richmann’s rule, we fhall fubjoin the formula itfelf, as ex- 
tracted from the jit volume of the New Mempirs of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Peterfburgh. Calling the mafs of one of the 

rtions of the fluid, m, and that of the other, M.; and the heat of the 
Pt mentioned fluid, (exprefied in degrees of a thermometer) 4, and 
that of the other, H; the heat of the firit portion wiil be m 4, and 
that of the other, MH: their fum will therefore be, mh4+ MH; 
ahd the heat of the mixture will be exprefied by the formula, 
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applies to the afcertaining the thermometrical qualities, or more par- 
ticularly, the regularities or irregularities in the dilatations produced 
by heat, in thermometers conftructed of different. fluids. 

By experiments of this kind-accurately conducted pretty jut data 
may be procured..for: the conftruction of what may be-termed, an 
© Equi-diffcrential thermometer,’ or an inftrament that fhall meafure 
equal quantities, of beat in bodies, fuperadded to a determinate, 
though wnxknowan, quantity already exifting in them. The equality, 

7 however, or inequality, of the ees, in a thermometer which is to 
indicate thefe equal additions or diminutions of heat, will depend on 
| the. particular nature of the fluid contained in it. From M, De Luc’s 

“periments it appears that a mercurial thermometer is almoft exclu- 
fively poffeffed of this valuable property; that its fcale, on being 
divided into ¢qual parts; will denote equal increments or decrements. 
of heat,- by the afcentior defcent of the mercury. The variations, at 
leaft, from thislaw, in the interval between the freezing and boiling 
points, are regular, and not very confiderable. They are given ina 
table,’ calculated to every 5 degrees between thefe two limits, which 
may be confulted by thofe who are.engaged in experiments that re- 
quire a very extraordinary degree of accuracy. 

We hall only obferve further, with regard to this curious fubject, 
that of the other fluids abovementioned, examined by M. De Luc, 
fome. move in an increafing, and others in a decreafing ratio or, pro- 
greflion, or are fubje& to various irregularities. The condenfations 
of water, in particular; as it cools, not only..proceed in a ratio very 
different from ‘that of the regular-and nearly equal condenfations of 
mercury ; byt the firft mentioned fluid is likewife fubje&t to fome very 
fingular anomalies, -Its motions in one part of the fcale may even be 
termed capricious. In the-interval between o and + 8, in the {cale 
of a mercurial thermometer divided according to Reaumur’s method | 
into 80 equal parts between the freezing and the boiling points, (or | 
between 32 and about ¢0 in Fahrenheit’s divifion) a thermometer of : 
water exhibits the following irregularities; When the mercuria} there 
mometer is at about + 4° Reaum. {41° Fahr.] the water in a thermo- 


ake ——. ‘Or mote concifely thus: the two maffes being fuppofed 
equal, if the degrees of heat in each be-added together, and the fum 
halved, the quotient will exprefs the heat of the mixture; as the fur- 
plus of heat in the hotter fluid is now diffufed through a double mafs, 
‘Thus two equal quantities of water, the one at 40° of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, and the other at 80°, being: added together, the heat 
of the mixtuse (indicated. by a thermometer conftructed of a fluid, 
: the dilatations of which actually correfpond with the increments of 
heat) ought to be 60° s, for = = = 60. But great delicacy and | 
many minute attentions are neceflary in conducting the experiment ; 
as M. De Luc abundantly fhews. It muft have been owing toa ne- 
& of thefe attentions, that the Abbé Nollet found the motions of 
pirit.of wine to agree with this law, from which, according to M. De 
Luc’s more accurate experiments, they manifeitly deviate: —indeed 
almoft as much as they differ from thofe of mercury, which very 
nearly cosrefpond with it, 
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meter made of that fluid is condenfed as much as poffible; arid ig 
accordingly. difpofed to rife whether the heat increafes, and ratfes the 
Second thermometer from 4° to 8°, [from 41° to50° Fahr.] or 
diminifhes. from 4° to 0. [from 41° to 32? Fahr.}- At both thefe 
points in the fcale of a mercurial thermometer {viz. 32° & 50° Fahr.} 
the water flands at the fame height: but if the-mercurial thermome- 
ter rifes from o to 4° [Reaumur} the water-thermometer defcends 5 2 
degree :..when the former proceeds. further from 4° to 8°, the latter 
rifes } a degree, or returns to its former ftation. Finally, whet both 
the thermometers are at o, and the cold increafes, the water rifes.in 
a rapid and.irregular manner; if the bulb is not broken, and freezes. 
The addition of a little falt. to the water not only prevents this ‘laft 
effe&, but tends greatly to correct thefe irregularities. it git 
Il, * Mercury is of all liquids that which is the mofteafily freed from 
air.” The truth of this propofition is well known ; as are likewife 
the inconveniences refuylting from the air contained in-other - fluids, 
and the difficulties of .perfeétly. extricating and expelling it from 
them. QOne.circumftance confequent on executing this procefs.on 
{pirit of wine is very remarkable. M]. Fean Benedi@ Durand, an ins 
genious friend of the Author, communicated:to him a method-of 
enabling this liquor contained in a thermometer, to-indicate, and to 
fuftain without ebullition, the heat of boiling water ; ‘that is, a heat 
about 40 degrees (of Fahrenheit’s fcale) greater than that of boiling 
fpirits. .This quality is communicated to it; by perfectly depriving 
it of the air. contained in it, The operation is fimple,.but frequently’ 
tedious, The preflure of the atmofphere is firft taken off from this 
liquor contained in a thermometer, by firft raifing it, by means of 
heat, to the top of the tube, which is then immediately fealed. The 
liquor on being fuffered to defcend in the cold, leaves a vacuum in the 
tube ; and the air contained in the fpirit, being now freed from the 
preflure of the atmofphere, . extricates itfelf from thence and afcends. 
Breaking off the fealing, and raifing the liquor again by heat to 
the top of the tube, this air is expelled, the thermometer is fealed 
anew, and on the cooling and defcent of the fluid, a vacuity is again 
formed, into which frefh air afcends, which has-been flowly difen- 
aged from the fpirit contained in the ball. The procefs requires 
exterity, and is not unattended with difficulties; and fometimes 
sera weeks are required. to communicate this property to. the 
irit. 
. M. Duacref, another friend of the Author’s, has likewife fucceeded 
in conftructing {fpirit-thermometers, that will fuftain and indicate 
the heat of boiling water, by avery different method. He leaves 
the upper part of the tube full of air, which by its preflure: pre- 
vents the fpirits being driven out of the tube, as would otherwile 
happen, on its being expofed to the heat of boiling water: and. 
leaft the compreffion thould be too great, he blows a little bulb at 
the top of the tube. But both thefe thermometers are fubject to ir- 
regularities, and have befides been obferved, after fome time, to lofe. 
the quality which they had at firft acquired by thefe methods of con- 
ftructing them.—One obfervation connected with this fubje&t deferves 
particular notice. i 
M. De Luc found the greateft difficulty in.depriving thermometers 
made with /a/t-water of the air contained in that fuid. He found 
befide, 
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befide, that it produced vapours more readily than frefh water; and 
which appeared to him to be endowed with an expanfive power much 
greater than thofe of any other liquids that he had examined. This 
quality of falt-water, as he fuggefts, may poflibly be applied with 
confiderable advantage in fire-engines, when they are fituated in the 
“tr  eeanioree of ell leguidete shetfiere tu 

af is the mo, of all liquids to meafure very preat 
differences of best. ie will Trahan the heat of melted tin, ‘ad of 
boiling: mercury, which la& Mr. Braun has fhewn, in the Memoirs of 
the Peterfburgh Academy, extends to the 300th degree above the 
freezing point in Reaumur’s feale. It will likewife fuftain 261 fuch 


degrees below that point; produced in artificial congelation, without’ 


being itfelf frozen ; that is, 561° in the whole, or more than doable 
that number, we. apprehend, according to Fahrenheit’s graduation :— 
a range, the Author obferves, feven times greater than the intervat 
between the temperature of melting ice, and that of boiling water *. 

IV. ‘ Mercury conforms itfelf more readily than any other known fluid 
to the variations.of beat.’ Of the many fingular properties of this 
mineral, this.perhaps is one of the mot extraordinary. Though it 
is about 17 times denfer than a/cebol, or highly reétified fpirits, itis 
known to acquire and to part with heat much faiter than that or any 


other palpable fluid. This quality, fo different from what might be: 


expected a prioré, furnifhes a very initructive lefion to philofophers, 





* The near approach to equality which M. de Lue has fhewn to 
fubfift, in what we may call the middle part of the fcale, between the 
computed equal increments asd decrements of heat, and the obferved 
correfpondent variations in the bulk of the mercury, is in this calcula- 
tion: fuppofed to’ be continued throughout, or towards each of the ex- 
tremes of the fcale. The calculation however refts only on a hypothe- 
tical foundation, with refpeét to the dilatations and condenfations of 
the mercury above the boiling and below the freezing points. At leat 
no dire&t experiments appear to have been made beyond thefe limits 
by the Author. ‘To thofe who may be inclined to profecute this in- 
quiry experimentally, and to proceed on the foundation of Profeflor 
Richmann’s rule above-mentioned, enriched with the prattical ime 
provements of our Author, we would fuggeft that mercary may pro- 
perly be fubftituted for this purpofe in the room of water, by mixing 
together determinate portions of it, more or lefs violently heated by 
fire, or more or lefs intenfely cooled by being expofed to the aétion 
of frigorific mixtures. But as the extreme /enfbility of this fluid 
will tend to render the refults uncertain, perhaps fome expreffed oils, 
which will likewife fuftain an extreme degree of heat, without boil 
ing, and a very confiderable degree of cold, without freezing, and 
which befides do not very readily acquire heat, or lofe that commu. 
nicated to them, may in fome parts of the fcale be employed with 
more advantage. The increafing difficulties, however, attending the 
accurate execution of a plan of experiments of this kind, arifing 
from the great acquifitions or loffes of heat produced in the mix- 
tures, by the different and di/ffant temperature of the veffels in which 
they are made, and by that of the medium, and other circumftances, 
are fuch as will require a fhare of philofophical knowledge, zeal, 
patience, and addrefs,'equai at leaft to thofe of our Author. | 
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not to be feduced by the moft plaufible analogy ; but in all praéti- 
cable cafes to have recourfe to actual and direct experiments. 
Notwithftanding the great utility derived from this quality, in the 
conftruction of thermometers, particularly in certain experiments, 
M. Ducreft, 
publifhed fome bes ago, endeavoured to prove, that the compari- 
tive sardinefs of fpirit of wine, in receiving the impreflions of heat 
and cold, may be fufficiently compenfated for by its fuperior dé/ata- 
bility; fo that a fpirit-thermometer may be conftructed which fhall 
be equally /enfb/e with one of mercury: becaufe in confequence of 
the greater dilatability of the fpirit, the bulb may.be made compa- 
ratively fmaller than that of a mercurial thermometer. -M, De Luc, 
however, fatisfactorily fhews, that the extent in which this expedient 
ean be reduced to practice, is infufficient to put a fpirit thermometer 
on an equality with a mercurial one in this refpe&t. The inferior di- 
latability of mercury, can be compenfated for by ufing a capillary 
tube; whereas the 4¢/e@ of /enfibility in {pirit of wine cannot be-re- 
medied, as he propofes, by ufing a fmall bulb, without lofing the ad- 
vantage derived from its fuperior dilatability ; as the bore of the tube 
of a fpirit thermometer muft, on account of certain properties of that 
fluid, neceflarily be confiderably larger than that of a mercurial 
thermometer. . 
We hhall take this opportunity to obferve, that a confiderable pa 


of the great.advantage derived from this extraordinary jenfbility of | 


mercury is loft, in confequence of the manner in which the mercurial 
thermometers are ufually filled up. The bulb is generally received 
into a circalar hole made in the plate of metal on which the inftru- 
ment is mounted, fo as not only to reft on the lower part of it, but 
frequently to be in contact with it throughout a confiderable part of 
its circumference. By thefe means the motions of this nimble fluid 
are retarded; and the activity and quick perception of the mercury are 
checked and blunted, by the fluggifhnefs of its unfeeling companion : 
fo that the linking them together, feems a {pecies of tyranny not une 
like that of Mexeatius in Virgil ;—-the coupling of a living body with 
a dead carcafs : 
Mortua quinetiam jungebat corpora Vivis. . 
We fhall add an obfervation relative to this matter below ¢. ‘ 
V. The 





+ Having been engaged, a few years ago, in a courfe of expeti- 
ments, in which it was of fome importance to have as early a notice 
as poflible of any changes in the temperature of .the room; the in- 
fluence of this caufe was inquired into, and the quantity of the effect 
found to be more confiderable than was fufpeéted. We hall give 
the only minute that was taken of an experiment which was made to. 
afcertain it. An accurate Fahrenheit’s thermometer, a very {mall 
part of the bulb of which appeared to be in contact with the metal, 
ftood in a room at 50°, while the temperature of the outward air 
was 32°. Marks being previoufly made on the tube at both thefe 
divifions, the thermometer was taken off from the plate, and fuf- 
pended in the open air; where it foon fell to 32. On bringing it, 
thus infulated, to its former ftation in the room, it rofe up to 50 in 
eight minutes, Replacing the ball in its copper frame, it was fuffered 

tu 


the Author’s friend above-mentioned, has, in a work 
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V. The laft material advantage mentioned by M. De Luc is, that 
© all mereury is equally dilated or contradéed by equal variations of heat.” 
—Any one thermometer miade of pure merctiry is, ceteris paribus, 
poffeffed of the fame properties with every other thermometer made 
of other pure perce ; whereas the variable firengths or other qua- 
lities of different’ inflammable fpirits Or other liquids, which catnot 
be eafily affigned, otcafionconfidérdble differences in their dilata- 
tions of motions, productive of endlefs uncertainty, when philofo- 
phers would compare the obfervations of others with theirown, 
For thefe and other reafons, as well at with'a view to prodiice uni- 
formity in thermomettical -obfervations, M. De Luc folicits philofo. 
phers to adopt the mercurial in preference to every other thermome- 
ter. He then proceeds to aftertainthe two fixed points of the fcale; 
pacnclarly the upper, or that of boiling water. This part of his 
fubjeét leads him into a'train of curious experiments and difcuffions 
relating to the nature of evaporation, and the ebullition of fluids ; 
particularly that of water, as affefted by the varying’ weight of the 
atmolphere, and other circumftances. In profecuting this lalt in- 
quiry, he may poflibly be thought’ too circumftantial, and to have 
aimed at a degree of accuracy f{carce attainable or neceffary in prac- 
tice: but independent of the gratification which the experimental 
philofopher will receive from the Author’s experiments.with refpect 
to the phenomena of ebullition in which the combined and compli- 
cated agency of the three important elements, water, fire, and: air, 
is developed and explained; it appears that a minute degrce of 
precifion is requifite, in fixing the two fundamental points in the 
fcale of the thermometer ; not only on account of the fublerviency 
of that inftrument to the accurate menfuration of heights by the.bara- 
meter ; but likewife, and more particularly, as it conftitutes a necef- 
fary, part of an aftronomical apparatus: a difference.in the heat of the 
air equivalent only to 1 degree (of Reaumur’s fcale) producing, ac- 
cording to M, De Luc, nearly as great an effect in the computation 
of aftronomical refra¢tions, as a variation of a line and a half ia the 
height of the barometer. | | 

We thall here clofe our account of this excellent performance for 
the prefent; with a refolution, however, to return once more to the 


confideration of the remaining fubjects treated in it, very fhortly.- 
en © ‘ - ae 





Art. XI. i 

Elegies de Properce, traduites par M. De Lonctuamrs,—The Blegies 
of Propertias, tranflated, &c. Svo. Paris. 1772. ~ 

“THOSE who are beft acquainted with Propertius will mof 

readily grant that to tranflate him into any modern language 

is no eafy tafk, and will be difpofed to make favourable allowances 





to fiand abroad till the metal as well as the mercury had acquired the 
tempefature of the external air, where it flood as before at-32. Being 
now. brought into the fame room (where the heat had been increafed 
1 degree) the {mall part of the zone of cold metal with which the 
bulb was in contact, retarded the afeent of the mereury fo much, 
that it took no lefs ae gineteem. minutes in nfing. up to.so.. We 
need not fuggeft the @fferent expedients by which this imperfection 


may mott effectually and conveniently be removed, 
App. Rev. Vol. xlix. Qg for 
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for any defects that may attend fuch an attempt. His peculiar terns 
of expreflion, the rapidity of his tranfitions, his metaphors, and his 
frequent allufions to mythology, create no {mall difficulty to the ge- 
nerality of readers, even to thofe who have a tolerable acquaintance 
with the writings of the Auguitan age. 

M. De Longchamps appears to have ftudied his author with great 
care, and, in his notes, which are fubjoined to each book of the 
Elegies, has very happily illuftrated many difficult paffages. The 
tranflation, which is in profe, and accompanies the text, is not a 
cold, literal tranflation ; bet, if proper allowances are made for the 
different genius of the Latin and French languages, has much of the 
force and fpirit of the original. 

In a very ingenious preliminary difcourfe, the Tranflator compares 
the charatters of Ovid, Tibullus, and Propertius, and gives the pre- 
ference to Propertius. What he fays upon this fubject will afford plea- 
fure to every reader who is converfant with the Roman poets, and 


fhews him to bea man of tafte and judgment. > 


es 





Art. Xi. 


‘ 
Hijtoire de la Literature Francoife depuis les Tems les plus reculé? jufqu’ a 
nos jours, avec un Tadleau du Progrés des Arts dans la Monarchie.— 
The Hiftory of French Literature from the earlieft Times, &c. 


By Mefirs. De la Baftide-Senior and D’Uffieux, 12mo. 2 Vols. 
Parise 1772. | 


Bow Authors of this Hiftory appear to be men of tafte, judgment, 

and learning, and well qualified for the laborious tafk they have 
undertaken.—In the two volumes now before us, the hiftory of French 
literature is carried down, from the earlieft times of which we have 
any accounts that can be depended upon, till the death of the Em- 
peror Honorius, and we fhall be extremely glad to fee the work con- 
tinued. The plan of it feems much better adapted to give the reader 
a clear and diftinct view of the progrefs of literature and the fine 
arts, and likewife of the caufes that influenced this progrefs, than the 
plan which is followed by the learned Benedictins in their Literary 
fl:ffory of France. 

As the progrefs of letters is always connected with civil policy, and 
as letters have their revolutions as well as empires, our Authors, in 
the arrangement and diftribution of their materials, follow the natu- 
ral and progreflive order of hiftorical events, and while they trace the 
progrefs of the human mind in literature, arts, and fciences, they 
carefully mark thofe civil revolutions which precede or follow this 
progrefs. Accordingly, their work is not divided into fixed and re- 
gular periods, Jike that of the Benediétins, nor into diftinét and fe- 
parate articles ; but they obferve the natural order and progreffion of 
events, | 





*,* The Articles of Corresponpence which we propofed to in- 
fert in this Appendix, are transferred to the Review for Jan. 1774. 

t+t TheMemoirs of the Foreign Academies, printed in the year 1773, 
arrived too late for any account of them to be given in this Appendix, 
but they will certainly appear in our next. 
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To the REMARKABLE PASSAGES in this 
VOLUME. 


N. B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, fee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


cap For the remarkable Paffages in the Foreign Articles, fee the 
Second Alphabet of this Index, in the latter Part of the Sheet. 


A. 
Dexrpur, buildings, . defcribed, 
Page 104. 

AESTEL. See PEGGE, 

JE rsa, Mount, Capt. Brydone’s jour- 
ney up, and curious defcription of, 27. 
Inhabitants of, 31. Farther account 
of the journey to the top, 115. Won- 
derful profpect from thence, 117- 

AGUES, quotidian, remedies for, 134. 

Arr, fixed, enquiry into its medicinal 
ufes, &c. 288. 

ALFRED. Sce Mitts. 

Amapevs, Victor, curious anecdotes re« 
lating to, $2. 

America, North, fome account of, 20. 

Americus Velpucius, his difcovery of 
favage people, 329. 

ANTIMONIALS, obf, op the medical 
ufe of, 176. 

ANTIQUARY, ftudies and purfuits. of, 
commended, 178. 

ArpLicaTIOn, allegorically perfonified, 
473: 

ARCHITECTURE, iate remarkable 
changes and improvements in, in this 
country, 452. Explanation of fundry 
peculiar terms in, 1b. the notes. 


B. 
Acu, C. P. E. curious account of 

B that celebrated Mafter of Mufic, 221. 
Compared with the younger Scarlatti, 
222, 

Banxs, Mr. embarks with Capt: Cook 
fcr difcoveries in the South Seas, 479. 
Is in great danger at Terra del Fuego, 
481. His tranfaGions at Otaheite 
484—488. Feigned poetical Epiftle 
to, from Queen QOberea, 503. 


Bartiton, Monf, his letters to Louis 
the 14th concerning his negociations in 
&ngland, 1, His conduct fufpicious, 
To. 

BaxrInGTon, Hon. Daines, his two 
letters on Czefar’s invafion of Britain, 
256 

Barrows, amazing ones difcovered by 
the Ruffians, in a defart, 258. 

Beatriz, Dr. his Etlay on Truth ate 
tacked, 49. 

Beaver, refemblance of that animal to 
man, in his focial capacity, 323. 

Biaps, Ray’s Syftem of the Genera of, 
preferred, 6t. Mr. Pennant’s Syftem 
explained, ib. 

Bisxors, their Oppofition to the Diffen- 
ters’ Bill cenfured, 89. 

BreepDina, obf. on, 126. The lancet 
more fatal to Englifhmen than the 
fword, ib. 

Bouemtia, general tate for muficin that 
country, 213. The loweft of the peo- 
ple there inftvuéted in this {cience, 214, 

Bxappock, Gencial, apology for his 
conduét in America, 372, 

Brrap, importance of having it pure, 
403. 

Burt, how cured of the epilepfy, 134. 

Burney, Dr. his journey fiom Vienna 
to Drefden, 213. His account of the 
ruinous ftate of that city, 214. Are 
rives at Berlin, 215. Account of the 
court of Proffia, 217. Of Hamburgh, 
221. Of h’s intended General Hiffery 
of Mufic, 223. 

Byrom, John, fome account of his ge- 
nius aud writings, 241- Specimens of 
his poetry, 242. 


Q4q2 Byron, 
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INDE X. 


Byrxox, Commodore, his voyage round 
the world, in the fhip Dolphin, 140. 
His defeription of the ifland of Tinian, 
very ditferent from Anfon’s, 143. His 
return to England, 145. 


Cc, 
ANADA, importance of the conqueft 
J ot, by the Englifh, 374- 

Carteret, Capt. fails in the Swallow, 
to the South Seas, in company with 
Capt, Wallis, 355. Miferably fitted 
cut, ib. Parts company with the Dol- 
pric. and experiences the moft fevere 

aidfhips, 359. Capt. C.’s refolute and 

fpirited behaviour at Macaffar, 366. 
Arrives at Batavia, 368. Returns to 
England, 369. 

Cato, Cicero’s work fo entitled, cha- 
raGer of, 10g. Elegantly tranflated, 
1b. 

Cuarcoat, obf. on the noxious vapours 
of, 288. 

Cuarvss II. his ridiculous proclamation 
againtft the coffeehoufes, 107. , 

Curroxee Indians charatterized, 376. 

CresHire. See Gower. 

Cicero, his efiay on old age, encomivm 
on that work, yoo. Elegant tranfla- 
tien of by Melmoth, ib. His fine re- 
fieétions on the happinefs of a future 
flate, H10, 

Coterrooxe, Mr. his account of Ket’s 
Coity houfe, 255. 

CoLumMBo root, enquiry into the medi- 
cal properties of this drug, 237. 

Coox, Capt. his voyage to the fouthern 

. hemifphere, 479. Arrives at Otaheite, 
483. Curious account of that ifland 
and its inhabitants, ib——qgo. His 
difcoveries at New Zealand, qg1. At 
New South Wales, 494. His cifrefs 
at Batavia, 496, Returnsto England, 


Corns, faid to be /prouts of the rheuma- 
tifm, 127. 

Cromwe ct, Oliver, public effe&s of his 
exaltation, 99. His conduct compared 
with Cafar’s, roo. 

CumBerranp, Duke of, his ftatue in 
Cavendith-fquare ciiticited, 105. 


ANIEL, prophecies of, Sre Mr- 
CHAELIS, See VELTHUSEN. 
Demiporr, Mr. his account of fome 
curious Tartarian antiquities, 257. 
Diovorvws Siculus, his account of favage 
~ nations, 324. 
Dissenters, their toleration bill de. 
fended, $9. ee | 


Dozson, Dr. his efiay on the noxious 
vapours of burning charcoal, 283. 
Dorrutn, fhip, her voyages tothe South 

Sea, &c. 137, 289. 

DoomspDA Y=BOOK, fome account of, 379. 
Where kept, ib, Projeét for printing, 
by what means defeated, 380. 

Drespen, prefent ruinous ftate of that 
capital, 2165. 

DrowNING, account of means ufed in 
Holland to recover perfons fuppofed to 
be drowned, 309. 

Dutcn, at the ifland of Celebes, their 
inhofpitable and cruel behaviour to 
Capt. Carteret, 365. 


E. 
~Artu, fcripture theory of the crea- 
tion of, 444. 
Epwarp IV. his reiga propitious to the 
welfare of the nation, 97. 
Enpeavour, fhip, her voyage round 
the world, 472—498. 
Epritepsy, remedies for, 134. The tre- 
pan recommended, ib. Diffe€tion of 
an epileptic patient, 311. 


F. 
Arms, remarks on the connexion be 
tween the fize of, and the prices of 
provifions, 15%. 

Ferpusy, the celebrated Perfian poet, 
account of, 283. His woncerful epic 
poems, 284. 

FerGuson, James, his account of his 
own life and ftudies, 459. 

Fevers, obf.on, 125. Of cordials in, 
126. Of bathing in, ib. Intermit- 
ting, remedies for, 133. Remitting, 
cure of, 174. Miliary (or child bed) 
remarks on, 3g1. Puerperal, ib. Com- 
mon fevers, divided and claffed, 433. 
Malignant, diftinguifhed as faéitious 
and native, 436. 

Firzwitrizam, Dr. his letter to Lady 
Ruffel, 59. 

Forster, Mr. his obfervations on fome 
very curious tumuli difcovered in Tar- 
tary, 258. 

FotuerGitt, Dr. account of the law- 
fuit between him and the late Dr, 
Leeds, 320. 


G. 
(; Arcirasso dela Vega, his account 
_J of American favages, 327. 
Gay, Mr. his elezgiac epiftle to a friend, 
338. 
Genrvs, fine allegorical defcription of, 
473° 
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INDE X, 


Germany, miferaple travelling in that 
country, 215. 

Goucn, Mr. his ‘account of Roger’s 
tomb in Salifbury cathedral, 257. 

Gower, Dr. his propofals for an hift. 
of Chefhire, 304. 


Gue of Auguft, meaning of, 179. 


H. 
ArporD, Mr. accufed of intriguing 
with the agent of France, 7. 

Hare, in fome countries a folitary ani- 
mal, in others gregarious, 323. 

HAvANNA, retrofpective view of the 
conqueft of, 575. Hardfhips endured 
by the Englifh in the fiege, ib. 

Henry I. forms the defign ofconquer- 
ing Ireland, 210. His intrigues with 
the Pope, to that end, ib, Arrival in 
that kingdom, and great fuccefs in 
eftablifhing his dominion there, 341. 

Henry VII. his meafures for reforming 
the ftate of that kingdom, 464. 

——— VIII. reformation of religion in 
his reign carried into Ireland, 468. 

Hennuver, Bithop of Lizieux, his life, 
43- Woltaire’s tragedy of, 44. 

Hicuways, general aét for the amend- 
ment of, digefted, 498. 

Horse, a focial animal, 323. Inftance 
of, ib, 

I, 
Ews, how punifhed at Oxford, in the 
reign of Henry III, for the folly of 
one of their brethren, 185.; 

INDEPENDENCE, finely perfonified, sco. 

Inp1ans, N. American, ftate of, at the 

' time of our firft fettlements there, 19. 

———— Jroquois, fome account of, 21. 
Cherokees characterized, 376. Re- 
fie&tions on the moral charaGer of the 
Indians in general, 377. 

Inpizs, Ea/, difeafes peculiar to, 174. 
Remedies for, 175. Account of the 
mutiny of the officers in that part of 
the world, 314. 

InpustTRyY recommended from the pul- 
pit, 413. , 

Jonzs, Mr. the learned Orientalift, his 
account of his own ftudies, 286. 

JortTin, Dr. curious anecdotes, from 
his remarks on ecclefiaftical hiftory, 
189. 

Ir > io remarks on the antiquity of 
her hiftory, &c. 194. High encomivm 
on, 197. Converfion of the Irifh to 
Chriftianity, a ftriking period, 207. 
Confequences of, ib, Their cuftom of 
foferage, 208. Introdu€tion of the 
Englith, 211, Their military achieve- 
ments, 340. King Henry’s arrival, 
and fuccefs, 342, His dominion there, 


eftablithed, 343. Great charter of Li- 
berty obtained under Henry III. 344. 
Hiftory continued to the time of Ri- 
chard Il. 352. freland greatly involved 
in the contefts between the faétions of 
York and Lancafter, 464. Henry VII, 
conftitutes Sir E. Poynings vicegerent, 
ib. His fchemes for the reformation of 
that ftate, ib. Hiftory continued to the 
reign of Elizabeth, 477. 

Iraty, weather and climate of, defcrib- 
ed, 87. See alfoNarres. 


K. 
EnnicoTT, Dr. attacked, with re. 
gard to his collation of the Hebrew 
bible, 21. 

Krr’s cot-houfe, account of that mo- 
nument,225. Farther account of, 381, 
Kina, of England, feafonable hint to, 

againft the abufe of royal mercy, x04, 


L, 
ANGUAGE, Curious remarks on the 
origin of, 167, 324——332, 

Laws, criminal, of England, difpropor- 
tion of to the degrees of guilt, 103. 

Leo Africanus, his account of favage na- 
tions, 327. 

Ligerty, deteftable abufe of by party 
writers and libellers, 02. Strongly 
reprehended by the author of Letters to 
Lord Mansfield, ib. 

Lire, human, philofophical eftimate of, 
112. 

Livy, account of a fragment of his hif- 
torys difcovered in the Vatican library, 
149. 

Senbam compared with ancient Rome, 
41. Its populoufnefs, 28. Public 
buildings in, defcribed, ro4, 

Lottery, Tufcan, remarkable plan of, 
35. 

Love and Joy, tale of, 477. 

Lucian, one of his dialogues, 161. 

LupLam’s hole, or grotto, in Surry, 
fome account of, 381. 

LytTTELTon, Lord, poetical compli- 
ment $0 his memory, 317. 


M. 
Acrstracy, frequent imbecil- 
lity of, 103. Shamefully abufed 
under the fpecious name of mercy, ib. 
MAGNneEsta, examination of feveral forts 
of, 334- 
Man, confidered in a favage ftate, 3246 
Various fpecies of, 32 5—=330. 
MANSFIELD, Lord. See Liperty, 
Maseres, Mr, his view of the ancient 
conftitution of the Englith parliament, 
262. 


MELMoTH, 
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Mzrimortn, Mr. his tranflation of Tul- 
ly’s CaTo commended,” 109. His 
philofophical eftimate of human iife, 
312. 

Micuae cis, his expofition of Daniel’s 
70 weeks, 2,63. 

Mitts, Dr. his difquifition on the pre- 
fent fent by King Alfred to fome ca- 
thedrals, 181. 

Mynp, the powers of, not enlightened 
in thofe climates that are moft expofed 
to the action of the fun, 457. 

Mrirac ies, the credibility of defended 
againit Hume, 387. 

Mirza Mahadi, his Hiftory of Nader 
Shah, tranflated, 280. Account of 
this writer, 281. 

Nonr, General, his conduét at the re- 
ftoration cenfured, 100. 


‘Moorg, Mifs, her poctry commended, 2c2, 


MounTers, explanation of that Old- 
Bailey term, 313. 

Museum, Britith, account of the rari- 
ties, &c, depofited there, 105. 


N. 
Ares, ais of, inconftant and un- 
healthy, 23. Natives of, their 
manners, 24. Beautiful bay of, de- 
fcribed, 26. 
Natura H:ftory, its late great pro- 
grefs in this country, 224, Little at- 
tention paid to it among our country- 
men refiding in diftant climates, 225. 
New England, account of the farms and 
plantations there, 20, 
New Zealand, Capt. Cook’s difcoveries 
relative to, 4gI—494. 
at New Sovth Wales, ib. 
WNicno ts, Dr. his theory of the Soul, 
384. Of the circulation through the 
heart, ib. 
Nonyuror, reafons given by one, for 
not taking the oath to King William, 


59° O. 


Berea, Queen of Otaheite, defcrip- 
tion of her perfon, &c. 298. Her 
attention to the Enghfh, 299. Mu- 
tual civilities between her and Capt, 
Wallis, 300. Her grief at the Depar- 
ture of the Dolphin, 301. Equally at- 
tentive to Capt. Cook, Mr. Banks, &c. 
484. Farther particulars relative to 
this lady, 485-488. Feigned poetical 
epiftle from, to Mr, Banks, 503. 

Orance, Princefs of, her letter to Lady 
Ruffel, 58. 

Orver, poetical encomium on the love 
of, 121. The unmeaning want of or- 
dri in gardening, exploded, 123, De- 
viations from, in the human mind, ac- 
counted for, and defcribed, ib. 
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Oranerre, Capt. Wallis’s account of, 
294——302. Capt. Cook’s account, 
484—488, 

Ouran Outang, curious account of that 
animal, 171. Said to be of the hu- 
man fpecies, 331. 


P, 
ApistTs, not proper perfons to at- 
tempt the converfion of Infidels, 
192, 

PATAGONIANS, collective accounts of 
our late voyagers, relative to them, 
290. 

Preccr, Mr. his difquifition on the 
Saxon word Aefel, or Stylus, 1813. 
His acount of the bull-running at Tute 
bury, 183. His obf. on Dr. Percy’s 
account of minftrels among the Saxons, 
255. His account of the crane, as a 
dith ferved up at great tables, 256. Of 
the battle of Chefierfield, 262. 

PreTTINGAL, Dr, his account of the 
Gule of Auguf, 179. His obf. on an 

altar with a Greek infeription, found at 
Corbridge, 183. 

Puysic, the great infruments of, what, 
125. 

Prato, his fame virulently attacked, 
438. 

PowNnat, Governor, his defcription of 
a curious fepulchral monument in Ire- 
land, 261. 

PREACHING, new way of, in the time 
of King John, 185. Changes that 
have happened in the modes of, fince 
the time of Elizabeth, 425. 

Provistons, caufes of the rife of, ine 
veftigated, 15. 

Prussia, King of, his tafte in mufic, 
218 s 

Psarmopy, ftate of, under the Jewifh 
difpenfation, 427. Not enjoined as an 
act of Chriftian worhhip, 430. The pro- 
priety and utility of, in our churches, 
neverthelefs allowed, ib. Direétions 
for our conduétin the execution of this 
part of our public devotions, 431. The 
clergy ceniured for their difregard of it, 


$33- 
a. Q. 
( \Uantz, M. mafter of mufic at the 


court of Pruffia, account of, 216, 


R, 
Ocer, Bifhop of Sarum, fome ace 
count of, 257. 

Russe , Lord, accufed of intriguing with 
the agent of France, 1. His charac- 
ter vindicated, 4, 

» Lady Rachel, her letter to 

Charles I], 57. 
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Arrors, extraordinary inftance of 


their thoughtleffnefs, and adventu- 
rous fpirit, 356. | 

SARDINIA, royal family of, characteri- 
zed, $2. Remarkable economy of the 
King, 84. See more under AMA- 
DEUSe: 

SAVAGES, Varicties of, 324—330. 
S£A-CATS, curious account of their fa- 
mily government and difcipline, 331. 
SHAKESPEARE, his great indifference to 
literary fame, and furprizing neglect of 
his own works, 42%, Hint to the 
painters for a picture of him, founded 

on this circumftance, ib. the note. 

SHipLey, Wm. his great merit, as foun- 
der of the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, &e. 108, 

Sion Houfe, how improved by Mr. 
Adam, 456. 

Srrocc, a remarkable noxious wind, in 
Italy, defcribed, 24. 

Sixzus V. Pope, his rigorous punifh- 
ment of criminals praifed, 104. Happy 
effeéts of, ib. 

Society, civil, enquiry into the origin 
of, 322. Not from nature, 330. 

SocraTEs, his memory abufed, 439. 

SoLANDER, Dr, his voyage with Capt. 
Cook, for difcoveries in the fouthern 
hemilfphere, 479. Is in danger of pe- 
rifhing by the cold at Terra del Fuega, 
481. Arrives at Otaheite, 484. His 
fuccefs in his botanical refearches at 
New Zealand, 493. 

SwaLLow, floop, fent on difcoveries to 
the South Seas, 356. Scandaloufly un- 
provided for the voyage, ib. See more 
under CARTERET. 

Sypney, Algernon, accufed of holding a 
corrupt intercourfe with the agent of 
France, 5. His character vindicated, ge 


T. 
Axes, how .conneéted with thé 
prices of provifions, 17. 
THEory, in medicine, decried, 125. 
Timon, See Lucian. 
TREPANNING recommended in the epi- 
leply, 134. 
URIN, peculiar neatnefs of that capital, 
$2. See more under SARDINIA, 
Tuscans, modern, their fuperftition, 
85. Inftancedin their remarkable lot- 
tery, 86, 
TY THES, arguments pro and con relating 
to, 236. «the Corre/pondence. Farther. 
obf, on, 415, Corre/pondence, 


Vv. 
ErtuusrEn, Mr. his obf. on Dae 
niel, &¢c. 382. 

VomiTIncG, medical confultation on 2 
cafe of, 412. 

VovaGeEs, difeafes peculiar to long ones, 
173° 

Ww. 

A.tis, Capt. his voyage to the 
fouthern hemifphere, 289, His 
account of the Patagonians, 290. Are 
rives at Otaheite, 294. His account of 
the inhabitants of that ifland, 296. 
Particular attention paid to him by the 
Queen, 298. Proceeds to Batavia, 302. 

Returns to England, 304. 

Watson, Mr. his account of Druidical 

_ remains near Halifax, 262. 

Wesster, Mr. his letter concerning 
the old wall at Verolam, 256, 

Woop, Antony, miftakes of his, in his 
degrading account of the Oxford f{choe 
lars, and of Sir Thomas More, 186, 

Wor tp, age of, conjectures on, formed 
from the lavas of Mount /Etna, 28. 

Wray, Mr. his obf. on a marble brought 
from Athens, 257. 
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INDEX to the Remarkable Paffages in the] on ois 
ArTicLES contained inthe APPENDIX. — 


A, 
Airmosenzne. See Dz Luc. 


BaromMETER, Curious experiments ree 


. lating toy 580——6595) 
Bourzon, ifle of, fome account of, 526. 


CuemisTry, general principles of, 565. 

C1cero, his vanity apologized for, 552+ 

Guinese, their tafte in gardening, 527. 
Their art of war,-555- Not defcend- 
ants of the Bgyprians, 562. 


De Luc, M. his curious refearches into 
the properties of the atmofphere, ba- 
rometer, &c. $79» 

DiscrrLine, military, curious account 
of the forcible effe&i of, in a Chinefe 
anecdote, 555. 

Ease, in literary labours, not an eafy 
attainment, 564. 

EcyrtTrans, curious accoynt of their 
laudable cuftom of prénouncing fune- 
ral orations, 545. Antiquity of their 
knowledge‘of the polite arts, 560. No 
national affinity with the Chinefe, 
562. 

F. 

Frewetony his’ Telemachus compared 
with Xenophon’s Cyrus, 550. 

France, ifle of, manners and cuftoms 
of ‘the inhabitants there, 517. Of the 
Indians and Negtoes theres 519. 
Wretched flavery of the latter, 520. 
Tour round the ifland, 524. 

FuNerAt orations, See EGyPTians, 
See Grerxs. See Romans, 

G. 

Goats, wonderful herds of, in the 
country near the Cape of Guod Hope, 
526. 






? 


GoveRNMENT, Origin of, 538. 

Greexs, their falutary aiftom with re- 
fpeé& to their panegyrics on deceafed 
heroes, &c. 546. 

Guicnes, M, de, his fyfte of the 
Egyptian origin of the Chineft refuted, 
559-553. 


Lions, armies of, in Africas 527. 


Panecyrics, hiftory of, 541. Mane 
ner in which they were beftowed by 
the Egyptians, 545. By the Greeks, 
546. Bythe Romans, sg. 

PurocisTon, definition of, 567. Pro- 
perties of, ib. 

R, 

Romans, good effect of their funeral 

eulogiums, $51, 


SoctaBILiTy,-a natural fentiment in 
man; 536. Social virtues depicted, 
§37- Social government, its ofigin, 


533. 
SocraTEs, reverential eulogium on, 


547> 
T. 


THERMOMETER, curious experiments ree 
lating tu, §80——s595. 
| V 


Virtues, foctal, delineated, 537« 
VoLTarrey his literary chara¢ter and 
conduct, feverely animatverted on, 529. 


His policy, 531. 
Women, their preference of coxcombs, 
532. - 


Xenopuon, his fine panegyric on So- 
crates, 548. Upon Agefilaus, 549. 
Compared with Fenelon, 55, 
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